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Tuqvoveuieit in | Cultivating nee 
New Patents. 


It is but a few years since the real secret of 
cultivating summer crops began to be generally 
understood. Ten years ago hardly one farmer 
in a Hundred could be induced to believe that 
any benefit could be derived from breaking up 
the most stubborn land to a greater depth than 
four inches, or that anything would be added to 
the product by any furtheror more thorough cul- 
tivation than that afforded by thré@plowings for 
corn anda similar amount of cultivation for other 
summer crops. But three and at most four 
regular plowings for corn, and these as near as 
circumstances would admit, were to be given at 
set periods without regard to weather, unless 
the land was so excessively wet that the plow 
could not be run. But experience and close ob- 
servation on the part of the more intelligent 
cultivators at later periods, have revealed the 
importance of keeping the soil thoroughly pul- 
verized throughout the growing season. Former- 
ly plowing was only deemed necessary to kill the 





grass and weeds; the free admission and circu- 
lation of air, heat and moisture throughout the 
surface soil and among the thousands of mi- 
nute rootlets, was not dreamed of as constitut- 
ing the very essentials to successful cultivation, 
although known and practiced by Tull and 
other eminent cultivators of the old world more 
than a century ago. Since the introduction of 
vineyard culture into the United States by the 
Germans and other Europeans, whose long ex- 
perience has taught them that it is vain to at 
tempt the culture of the vine unless the soil is 
first trenched to the depth of two or three feet, 
the beneficial results of deep and thorough cul- 
tivation began to be understood and appreciated. 
In vineyard culture, the first two or three years, 
and before the vines occupy the entire ground, 
other crops are permitted to occupy the spaces 
between the rows of vines. Here the effect of 
this system of culture is so strikingly apparent 
that the cause cannot be mistaken. Here root 
crops and garden vegetables, and whatever may 
thus be planted, yield in size and quantity two 
or three times as much as when cultivated in 
the ordinary way. These, afd other examples, 
are working an entire revolution in the process 
of cultivation in this country. Nor are the 
benefits of this practice confined exclusively to 
heavy soils. We have witnessed as marked im- 
provement in the growth of grapes, dwarf and 
standard pears, and small fruits, together with 
corn and garden vegetables grown upon light 
sandy or gravelly soils, from the effects of trench- 
ing and a perpetual mellow surface, as we have 
ever seen upon the heavier soils of Ohio or Mis- 
souri. Indeed the effect upon these light soile 
quite astonished us, naturally believing with 
many others that gravelly soils were sufficiently 
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porous without being disturbed, except by the 
ordinary plowing. But these facts confirm to 
the fullest extent the declaration of the Creator 
to the first cultivator, that man should earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. 

This practice of thorough disintegration of 
particles composing the soil, as we have often 
before intimated, proves alike beneficial in ex- 
cessive wet as in extreme dry weather. An open, 
porous surface admits of the speedy passage of 
an undue amount of rain, while during protract- 
ed drought the relative position of the particles 
of the soil is such that the moisture held in sus- 
pension will rise to the surface by means of cap- 
illary attrattion, to supply the place of that 
which passes off daily by evaporation. And, 
again, much of the moisture that rises in the 
daytime through this natural process is again 
absorbed by the soil, which, if it falls upon a 
compact, baked surface, it would remain in per- 
fect globules of dew until again evaporated by 
the morning sun. 

We are led to the foregoing remarks by look- 
ing over the list of Patent Claims, issued from 
the United States Patent Office for the week end- 
ing November 27th, 1860. The list for the 
week, though not so large as the average during 
the year, shows that a large proportion are for 
improved implements of agriculture, and the 
* chief of which are for the purpose of pulveriz- 
' ing and cultivating the soil. The whole num- 

ber of patents issued for the week is eighty-three, 
of these forty-two, or more than one-half, are for 
the interest of the farmer. Of these, twelve are for 
improvements in cultivators; ten, for plows; 
seven, for seeding machines ; four, for harrows; 
three, for cotton scrapers (that is implements 
for the first dressing of the cotton crop); and 
six, for improvements in various other farm im- 
plements. 

If we may except the improvements in mow- 
ing and reaping machines, no one class of farm 
implements claims so much of the attention of 
inventors as plows, harrows and other imple- 
ments for pulverizing the soil. Some of these, 
like many other patent articles, will prove of 
but little value, yet among the great number of 
inventions for similar objects that have been in- 
troduced within the last few years many are of 

‘ the highest value in the various processes of 
cultivation, and it only remains for our farmers 
to study the importance of their use and then 
to apply them in order to increase their pro- 

‘ducts twenty, fifty, and even one hundred per 
cent. 


land and to do it well. It is the most economi- 
cal system ir every particular—a saving of 
fencing, of the wear of land, and of labor. The 
largest yield upon the smallest amount of land 
consistent with well directed labor, results in the 


most profitable farming. 





—_—__—__~~-- 
Our First Experiment in Under-Drain- 
ing. 

Lands that require draining are of two kinds 
or characters, viz. — high land with heavy clay 
sub-soil, so compact and tenacious as not to ad- 
mit of the ready passage of water through it; 
and land that is low and flat either with clay or 
sandy sub-soil. Heavy clay lands are to be met 
with all over the country, and the farming com- 
munity generally have not learned how vastly 
crops may be increased by their proper drain- 
age, and at a cost, too, that is paid in from one 
to three years by the simple increase in the 
amount of production. The why and where- 
fore of this we have before very clearly shown. 

Inthe fall of 1859, while visiting a remote 
part of the country, bordering near the sea, and 
communicating directly with the waters empty- 
ing into it, our attention was called to a small 
body of land that had been planted in corn the 
previous spring. But the season proving a wet 
one the entire crop was killed out by an excess 
of water, leaving the land to be overrun with 
wild grass common in such situations. The 
land referred to was originally a marsh or bog, 
surrounded with land somewhat higher, of a 
sandy soil, and had been filled in so as to raise 
the surface some twenty-four inches above the 
springs at ordinary times. The outlet from 
the bog was some thirty or forty rods to a salt 
pond into which the tide sometimes ebbed 
and flowed. Our advice being asked, We sug- 
gested draining with tile. The tile were accord- 
ingly ordered, and we directed the manner of 
laying them: First opening a ditch from the 
level of the pond and with the level of the springs 
up to the jiece to be drained, through light sand 
or quick-sand. The character of the sub-soil 
rendered it necessary to lay the tile on plank or 
narrow boards. The main drain was of tile of 
four inch calibre and of the horse-shoe pattern. 
These were laid with a descent of about two 
inches in a distance of one thousand feet, re 
quiring some considerable care and accuracy to 
maintain so small a descent and to prevent the 
lateral drains from being too near the surface. 
Into the main drain seven lateral drains were 
run with two and-a-half inch tile. When com- 





The true system of farming is to cultivate less 





pleted, the water continued to flow throughout 
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the winter and until the dry weather of the fol- 
lowing season occurred. 


The land was planted again in the spring of 


1860 with corn. The product was remarkable, 
reaching full sixty bushels per acre, although 
much of the soil, or rather the surface, was clear 
sand which had been filled in upon the original 
surface of vegetable matter. 
in dry weather will now cause an immediate 


flow of water frora the pipes until the excess of 
water passes off. Thus, fora small cost, this) 


land (in its natural state almost worthless) has 
been rendered of the highest value of any in the 
neighborhood. 


A portion of the same basin or bog extends . 
P © | In those which were not broken there was no 


through the lands of another proprietor. So 
marked has been the effects of draining that 
the owner has been, the past fall, induced to 
drain his also, and with a prospect of even 
greater success ; because, owing to a trunk and 
flood-gate being inserted in the outlet of the 
pond, the water in the pond has been lowered 
six inches, admitting the laying of the drain 
tile, at least four inches lower that those laid 
in the first piece. 

We detail these experiments because of the 
value and importance of the results, and of the 
difficulty in laying the tile upon so accurate a 
grade compared with the rough and off-hand 
manner necessary in ordinary cases in draining 
high clay land. 





<> > 


Spontaneous Generation of Plants and 
Animals. 
Under this head we find the following in the 
Scientific American, upon a subject that has be- 
fore engaged our thoughts : 


“An earnest discussion is going on in the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in relation to the 
question, Whether plants ever grow except from 
seed, and whether animals are ever created ex- 
cept by the process of being born from a 
or hatched from eggs? M. Pouchet, a Profess- 
or at Rouen, and correspondent of the Acade- 
my, contends that he has observed the genera- 
tion of microscopic plants and animals, under 
circumstances which preclude the possibility of 
their coming from wither seed, eggs or parents. 
But the correctness of his conclusion is denied 
on the ground that eggs or seed may have been 
floating in the atmosphere, and may thus have 
entered his solutions in which the organisms 

We find 
in the Presse Scientifique des Deux Mondes, an 
account of an experiment tried by M. Pastuer 
to determine whether these germs came from 
the air. 

He partly filled a number of small, hollow 
ae globes with putrefiable liquor, such as al- 


Even a slight rain | 


was added a little white of egg, milk, urine, &¢., 
‘and then melting the necks of the globes with 
a blow-pipe, he drew them out into long slender 
tubes, which he sealed hermetically at the end. 
He then boiled the contents of the globes to 
destroy the life of any germs which they might 
contain, after which he opened them under dif- 
ferent circumstances more or less tavorable for 
collecting the dust from the atmosphere. Some 
of the slender necks of the globes were straight 
so that the dust from the atmosphere might fall 
into them freely, while others were bent into 
numerous curves to obstruct the entrance of 
the dust. Some of the globes were opened by 
breaking off the ends of the necks, a portion of 


|them were placed in the deep cellars of the 


Academy, and a portion of them in the open 
court where there was a free circulation of air. 


growth of mould or other plant, and no appear- 
ance of animal life, while in those broken in 
the open air the organisms were more numerous 
than those opened in the cellar. From these 
experiments M. Pasteur concludes that the liv- 
ing plants and animals found in putrifiable 
liquors come from eggs or germs floating in the 
air, and are never the product of spontaneous 
generation. 

M. Pouchet, and the otaer advocates of the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, reply that 
the existance of organic dust in the atmosphere 
was known a long time ago, and that, conse- 
quently, nothing new_has been learned from the 
experiments of M. Pasteur. But they add, 
that while living beings of inconceivable little- 
ness have been found in the air, there have 
never been discovered any eggs or germs; and 
until such are shown, they shall deny their ex- 
istence, and shall continue to believe that both 
plants and animals are produced, under requi- 
site conditions, without ancestors. The weight 
of opinion in the Academy is against the idea 
of spontaneous generation.” 


To the foregoing we feel quite inclined to offer 
some facts and arguments, and leave others to 
draw their own conclusions. 

In discussing the subject, we prefer to use the 
term creation, as expressed in Revelation, rather 
than “ spontaneous generation.” 

It is a well known fact that in almost all por- 
tions of the globe there are to be seen the un- 
mistakable records of creation in the fossilifer- 
ous rocks, in the form of numerous organic 
structures, both vegetable and animal, Many of 
these preserve much the perfection of form and 
structure that they possessed at the day of 
their creation. 

The order of creation and existence, as they ap- 
pear at this day, in the different strata of the 
rocks, corresponds with the order of creation as 
recorded in the Moraic account. It is admitted, 
we believe, by all intelligent men, and with- 
out doing violence to the truth of Revelation, 
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that the days referred to in the account of crea- 
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tion were not literally each a single revolution 
of the earth, of twenty-four hours’ duration, but 
that they represent long periods of time, and 
that the period which must have elapsed from 
“the beginning” to that time when the earth 
was brought into a condition suited to sustain 
organic life must have been almost beyond com- 
putation. The science of geology reveals to us 
that in these records of the rocks the first order 
of creation was of the very lowest type of veg- 
etable life, and that as ages rolled on in later 
and higher deposits the vegetable structure be- 
came more complicated and more perfect—that 
is a higher order of plants. After innumerable 
ages the earth became reduced to that condition 
that adapted it to the existence of animal life. 
Here, too, the first creations were lowest in the 
organic scale, and each succeeding creation was 
of a higher development, until the very late 
period when man appeared. 

Now, of the length of time that elapsed be- 
tween these various periods or eras, we have no 
means of knowing, but we do know that it was 


very great. During these periods many species of 


the earliest creations became extinct and gave 
place to their successors of a higher type, and 
these again to others still higher, down to the 
time when man appeared upon the earth. 
There are probably to be met with in the recks 
the remains of as many species of vegetable 
and animal life that are now totally extinct as 
there are living ones now upon the globe. It 
must be admitted, then, that all these varieties 
of vegetable and animal life must have come 
forth ‘‘ in the beginning’ 
of parents, nor hatched from eggs, but spoken into 
being by Him who created all things. It seems 
evident, then, that this long period, when these 
innumerable species of vegetable and animal 
life were coming into being and again giving 
place to superior orders, must have been a period 
of perpetual creation. Ifso, why should we not 
conclude that the same work is still progressing, 
and will continue to progress long after that 
time when there shall be ‘ a new heaven and a 
new earth,’”’ and that later creations shall be 


’ not from seed, nor born 


as far superior in the scale of being to those of 
the present day as they are superior to those of 


the earlier periods of creation? 

In regard to the experiments of M. Pasteur 
we will remark that they were not fair tests, as 
he designed them to be, because of the contract- 


ed form and turn that he gave to the necks of 


the glass tubes, which so far excluded the vital 
principle of life that even living objects could 
not long have been sustained under such cir- 





cumstances, had they existed in the glass 
globes. 

The springing up of numerous trees upon the 
prairies miles from where any have ever been 
seen before, and of oaks in the midst of a pine 
forest when the pines have been removed, has 
never been satisfactorily accounted for to us by 
those who call in the aid of squirrels, birds, or 
the winds. 

There are various other phases to this sub- 
ject which might be presented, and objections 
answered, but we prefer not to occupy too 
much space with it at present. 





oo -— 


LARGE CORN CROPS. 


Of the wisdom manifested in offering large 
premiums for the best staple agricultural crops, 
by the various State and County Agricultural 
Societies, we have before taken occasion to 
speak, urging this course, in preference to be- 
stowing undue premiums on specimens of fancy 
work of no real practical value to the country 
or to the individuals who labor to acquire them; 
yet we are willing that industry should be en- 
couraged in every department, even if the fabrics 
produced are of no great importance—but not at 
the expense of the indispensable necessaries of 
life. 

A premium of $100 offered by any respectable 
agricultural society for the largest yield of wheat 
or corn on ten acres of land would probably in- 
duce one hundred farmers to compete for the 
prize. Their efforts in that direction would re- 
sult in an increased product of at least one hun- 
dred per cent. over the average or ordinary 
yield, thereby causing an increase of production 
by these one hundred farms of, say 50 bushels 
per acre, which in theaggregate would result in 
an increased prodaction of 50,000 bushels of 
corn. To insure this, a system of thorough till- 
age would be instituted; each farmer probably 
varying his practice in some minor particulars. 
The rules of societies require that farmers com 
peting for the premiums on farm crops shall 
accompany their applications with a statement 
of the mode of cultivation, &e. The results of 
these various trials, together with statements of 
the course of preparing the soil and manner of 
cultivation, go to the public through the ‘‘Trans- 
actions” of the society and in the various agri- 
cultural journals ofthe country, and thus many 
thousands of farmers, and probably hundreds 
not fully converted to “ Book Farming,” will 
see the result and be induced to improve their 
method of cultivation by following some one of 
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the modes described. And the result will prove 
that the offer of a single premium of $100 will, 
in the course of half a dozen years, add to the 
corn crop millions of bushels, 

There is not one acre in a thousand planted in 
corn in the corn growing States ofthe West that 
yields equal to one-half the capacity of the soil, 
if properly prepared and tilled. The culture of 
Tndian corn is the most simple of any crop that 
is grown. _All that is required to increase the 
product from the average yield of 30 bushels per 
acre to more than twice that amount, is a little 
more labor in pulverizing the soil, and keeping 
the surface mellow in the growing season—an 
amount of labor trifling when compared with 
the increased returns. 

In proof of the foregoing declarations, we here 
record a statement of the premium corn crops 
in the State of Indiana for the past year, under 
the auspices of the State Board of Agriculture of 
the State. It appears that the Board offered the 
sum of $1,500 in premiums for field crops. For 
the premiums on the corn crop there were thir- 
teen entries, though but six different competi- 
tors, the premiums being given for one, five and 
ten acres. <A glance at the list may lead some 
to doubt the correctness of some of the state- 
ments. The yield per acre of some of the com- 
petitors is enormous. The largest product of 
263 bushels per acre, raised by Mr. Ellis R. 
Lake, of Marion Co., we are told by a friend, 
who conversed with the Committee who made 
the award, that the statement was sworn to by 
a number of witnesses which the Committee 
could not doubt, and-hence the award according 
to the rules of the State Board. But, again, there 
were five other competitors,and the smallest yield 
per acre of any of these is set down at 115 bush- 
els, while several others run up to 200 bushels 
and upwards. Buteven take the smallest quan- 
tity, 115 bushels per acre, it is four times greater 
than the general average of the corn crop of the 
country. 


The following list shows the names, residences, 
and the number of bushels raised per acre: 


ON ONE ACRE. Bushels. 
Ellis R. Lake, Marion County, 263 
8. R. Woodfill, “ “ 115 
Wm. M. Pritchard, Johnson County, 216} 
J. P. Dawson, Warren County, 2054 


ON FIVE ACRES. 

Wn. M. Pritchard, Johnson County, 194 1-7 
8. R. Woodfill, Marion County, 141 

E. R. Lake, “a ne 247 


ON TEN ACRES, 


E. R. Lake, Marion County, 263 
George Wvodfill, “ - 147} 
D, G. Robb, Ohio County, 132} 
Wm. M. Pritchard, Johnson County, 172 
J. P. Dawson, Warren County, 157 


These farmers arelocated in different portions 
of the State, and of course the soil must vary 
somewhat, yet undoubtedly it is all good corn 
land. 

We have not the statement in full made by 
these different cultivators before us as to their 
modes of cultivation, but we intend to apply to 
the Secretary ofthe State Board for them, when 
we may take another occasion to refer to them. 
We, however, learn from the Lafayette (Indiana) 
Journal, that the crop of Mr. Ellis R. Lake was 
harvested and weighed from the 5th of October 
to the 10th of October, 1860; the kind was a 
large yellow corn and consequently at this season 
contained a considerable quantity of water. The 
Board requires that the crops shall be weighed in 
December, which would, no doubt, reduce the 
result some, yet the product would still be very 
large. An extract from his statement as it re- 
gards land and cultivation is thus given: 

‘Quality of soil, a sand and loam based on 
clay. Broken up about ten inches deep, by the 
first of May, and planted from the 10th to the 
15th of the same month, in rows one way three 
Jeet apart, and the plants from five to six inches 
apart in the rows. Plowed with a shovel plow 
three times. The whole cost of cultivation and 
seed $4.85 per acre.” 

His crop of ten acres was raised on similar 
soil but with different cultivation. “Plowed six 
inches deep, about the middle of April; planted 
in rows three and a half feet each way, with 
four or five grains in a hill; plowed four times 
with a shovel plow, and hoed over after the first 
plowing.” It will be seen that the yield is the 
same as that from the one acre, but it received 
one plowing and one hoeing more than the oth- 
er. 

His five acres was cultivated in the same way, 
but was plowed eight inches deep, and yielded 
247 bushels per acre. 

The smallest cropis that of 8. R. Woodfill, of 
Marion. He says that it “grew upon upland 
based on clay and gravel; the ground broke 
about the 25th of April, crossed three feet and a 
half each way, and planted about the let of May. 
When up six inches high was harrowed with a 
one-horse harrow twice in a row,and then plowed 
once a week with a double shovel plow for siz 
weeks.”” His crop of 141 bushels grew upon the 





J. P. Dawson, Warren County, 1814 


same kind of soil, cultivated in the same way, 
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but was planted three feet apart each way. Cost 
of production, including seed, $2.25 per acre. 

The next smallest crop is that of D. G. Robb, 
of Ohio County, one of the best farmers in the 
State. In his statement he says his field con- 
tains over ten acres, is bottom land; general 
depth of soil from two to twenty feet, on a clay 
basis ; drained by deep and wide ditches ; no ma- 
nures used ; broken up about the 15th of April; 
planted about the 5th of May. After being fur- 
rowed out, the sub-soil plow was run in the fur- 
rows eighteen inches deep; yielding 132} bush- 
els—but the average 114} bushels; cost $4.00 
per acre. 

Briefly, then, the inference to be drawn from 
these several statements is, that in order to pro- 
dace the largest crops of corn the land must be 
naturally dry or drained—of rich sotl—deeply 
broker up; corn thickly planted, distributing as 
equally as possible the stalks over the land, and 
in the cultivation the surface kept constantly 
mellow. 

Undoubtedly, with the same cultivation, 
corn planted in rows at suitable distances apart, 
with the stalks from five to six inches apart, 
will yield the largest crop. But in some of the 
instances cited, where the corn was planted in 
checks three and a half feet each way, the crops 
were considerably augmented by the extra plow- 
ings they received, as in the case of Mr. Woodfill, 
where he plowed his crop once a week for six 
weeks, and also that of Mr. Robb by running the 
sub-soil plow in each furrow before planting the 
seed. Both of these methods we have practiced 
with the most marked success. 





Szasontnc Timeer, Boarvs, &c.—Farmers 
and others sustain an immense loss for want of 
proper care and protection to timber and sawed 
lumber, during the process of seasoning and 
afterwards. The moisture and sap in timber 
should be expelled gradually, though immedi- 
ately, after the trees are felled. When trees 
are cut in the warm season of the year, the tim- 
ber is liable to speedy decay in consequence of 
the fermentation of the sap. It is always best, 
when practicable, to saw logs into lumber soon 
after they are cut; if this is not done the bark 
should be peeled off and the logs raised up 
from the ground so as to admit of a free circula- 
tion under them, or what is better, roll them for 
awhile into the stream or mill pond. Logs 
should never be exposed to the sun in sea- 
soning. If nothing better is at hand, a 
quantity of brush should be thrown over them 





to break the direct rays of the sun. Lumber as 
soon as it is sawed, should be piled up with sticks 
placed between the pieces at such distances apart 
as will prevent them from springing. The piles 
should be started true and kept so to the whole 
hight. Thesticks should be of sawed boards 
split to suitable widths, and carried up in direct 
lines one above another. This precaution is 
too often neglected, and causes boards, and plank 
particularly, to season crooked. When practica- 
ble, it is always advisable to season sawed lum- 
ber under cover, particularly that of hard wood. 


_ OOo 


Warming and Ventilatmg Dwellings. 

One of the wise provisions of the Great Ar- 
chitect of the Universe is the constant and free 
circalation of the air, thus distributing it fresh 
and pure over the entire surface of the globe. 
The primary source of the motion or circulation 
of the atmosphere, is heat. It becomes rarified 
in one place and expands, causing a partial 
vacuum which is immediately filled by the sur- 
rounding air, thus establishing currents which 
we call wind. So thorough and universal is 
this natural system of ventilation, that, with or- 
dinary precaution, the air circulating in the 
most densely populated cities is found to be as 
pure as that im the rural or mountain districts. 
Without this constant ventilation and change 
of the air surrounding the globe, it would soon 
stagnate and become impure, and pestilence 
and death would speedily depopulate the 
world. The natural heat of the human bedy 
in a state of health is about 98° Fahrenheit 
in alt climates and under all external tempera- 
tures. The temperature of the outer air and of 
our dwellings most congenial to our bodies is 
about 75°. When the temperature falls below 
this, artificial means of warming are resorted 
to. These means are various according to the 
condition and circumstances of the people, and 
the supply of the natural materials employed 
for fuel. The most primitive method employed 
in modern civilized life was wood, im open fire- 
places. This method has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Perbaps no other plan secures 
more thorough and, perfect ventilation, or is 
more conducive to health, because in order to 
supply the necessary amount of air, or oxygen 
which the air contains, to support the combus- 
tion of the wood, constant drafts are made upon 
it ceeping up a free circulation in the apartment. 
But as fast as the air is exhausted or carried up 
the chimney by the flame, a fresh supply rushes 
in through all the doors and crevices in the 
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dwelling from the outside; and the colder the|naces made for this purpose. They are quite 
weather the larger it is necessary to keep the} compact, and located in the cellar where the 
fire, and consequently the greater is the rush of} coal may be deposited, confining all the litter 
cold air, rendering the back and feet cold and | and dirt to this part of the house, and requiring 
uncomfortable, while the side of the body near-| less care and attention than would be required to 
est the fire is exposed to undue heat. As fuel | keepupafireinasingleroom in theordinary way. 
became more scarce, numerous devices were | These furnacesare supplied with a constant cur- 
adopted to economize this, and to afford addi-| rent of fresh air from the outside, which, as it be- 
tional and more uniform heat. Among these | comes heated, it passes into the several rooms 
the most simple and the most common was the| through pipes—the heat in each room may be 
box-stove—the most pernicious and destructive | regulated at will or be cut off entirely by what is 
to human health that could well be devised, and | termed aregister. By this method ofheating, the 
the more so where large numbers of persons are| warm air ascends through the register in the 
congregated, asin schools and churches. By the | floor, thereby more thoroughly warming the low- 
use of these the same air is heated over andover | er stratum ofair than by any other means; and as 
again, the more rarified portions rising te the|the rarified air ascends, it may be permitted to 
ceiling, while that surrounding the feet near the | escape through a small aperture in the chimney, 
floor is twenty or more degrees colder. Nor has| and thereby keep up a constant circulation of 
the endless variety of modified forms of stoves | warm fresh air. 
materially changed this condition of things. The} From our own experience in this mode of 
improvements in stoves consist more in their| heating and ventilating, we do not hesitate to 
ornamental designs and in the economy of fuel, | recommend it as perfectly applicable to the use 
than in their tendency to the promotion of| of our farming friends as it is to those who reside 
health. in cities and towns. The most proper mode is to 
In order to maintain the most perfect health | build the air chamber of the furnace of brick; 
in our dwellings during winter, some plan af-| this retains and economizes the heat, giving off 
fording the most thorough and perfect ventila-| a sufficient supply not only in the daytime but 
tion should be adopted in connection with the | during the night, rendering the entire house 
means employed to heat the apartment. In an) warm and comfortable on rising in the morning. 
unventilated room, of the ordinary size of those The cost of these is from $60 to $150 for an or- 
in our dwellings, it will require but a short time dinary dwelling, varying with the style, and the 
for three or four persons to consume so much of length and number of pipes and registers re- 
the vital principle of the air contained in it as quired. For larger private and public buildings 
to render the room extremely unhealthy, even the price is correspondingly increased. Coal is 
when no sensible oppression is experienced. now accessible toalmost all parts of the country, 
But as an evidence of the effects of this impure and where this is used we know of no better 
condition of the air, let us enter a tight room method of warming the dwelling than in this 
where two persons have slept eight or ten hours, manuer. 
or into a schoolroom or church filled with peo- 
ple, and the impure condition of the atmosphere Hams—How to Cure Them. 
is readily perceived: Ateach inspiration ofthe) w. a24 the following in the Louisville Jour 
lungs, a large volume of air is taken in, andthe _,,_/. 
same principle is exhausted from it that goes to = ‘“(GewrLemEN:—Enclosed you will find a cele- 
sustain and feed the fire, viz., the oxygen, and brated recipe for curing bacon shoulders and 


in place of this there is exhaled carbonic acid, hams, which you will publish for the benefit of 
P your numerous readers, or not, as you deem 


gas, a deadly poison. se ag proper. I withhold my name, having no wish 
The latest improvements for warming dwel- for notoriety of any kind; but being an old 
lings and public buildings are steam, communi- fashioned Virginian, fond of good living and of 


cating with the apartments through, a series of $04 bacon in particular, I feel sadly the want 
in my new home of this most essential elemeng 


iron pipee—and hot-air furnaces. The latter are ofa man’s comfort in living, and have no doubt 
most applicable to dwellings, andin comparison a strict observance of the recipe would pantees 
to the amount of air that is heated, and the hams as fine in flavor and as sound for keeping 


saving of labor and dirt in the apartments when #8 the very choicest Virginia bacon, Hams 
Sie ta dik codibiney dtin? thir mail 6 ete- cured by this recipe will keep perfectly sweet 
or and sound for six to ten years, and took the 


sidered economical as well as the best mode yet premium at the last two State Fairs held in 








devised. There are now a great variety of fur- Virginia. Respectfully, VIRGINIAN, 
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RECIPE FOR CURING HAMS AND SHOULDERS. 


Supposing the bogs are killed at daybreak, as 
is usual among farmers, they should hang from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours before being cut 
up, or until the animal heat has entirely depart- 
of Upon each joint upon the skin side rub 
well half a teaspoonful of saltpetre; then rub 
salt of a good quality on both sides well, leaving 
the salt about one-quarter inch thick on the flesh 
side of the piece of meat. After salting, they 
should be packed in a close trough or box, tight 
and close enough to hold brine; lay them in 
the box with the skin side down, taking care 
that the pieces do not touch each other, being 
kept separate by the salt. If large hams, let 
them remain in the box undisturbed for five 
weeks ; ifsmal] size, for four weeks. Take them 
out, scrape off the salt, rab them all over with 
hickory ashes, hang up in smoke-house hock 
down; smoke moderately for four weeks, making 
only two fires a day, and they are to be made of 
hickory chips. About the first of March take 
down the pieces and rub them again with hickory 
ashes, and hang them again in smoke house 
where they can remain the whole year. Care 
must be taken not to let the hams touch each 
other in the smoke house. Ifa little green mold 
should appear on the outside it only insures it 
against spoiling. 


<-> 
oo 


Clover and Meadow Lands. 

Of the many errors we meet with in practical 
farming, we know of none more disastrous than 
the treatment of clover and grass lands in winter 
and early spring. Many farmers suffer their 
stock to run in all kinds of weather upon their 
meadows; and in wet weather the plants are trod 
into the earth—many of them beyond the power 
of resurrection—and the entire surface of the 
field worked almost into a mortar, which by 
the drying sun of spring becomes baked as 
hard as bricks. The consequence is that the 
product the coming season is reduced at least 
one-half. Timothy meadows, in particular, suf- 
fer more than other grasses, owing to the pecu- 
liar structure of the roots of that kind of grass. 
Timothy, when kept for hay, should never be 
pastured, except for a short time in the fall 
when it occurs that owing to favorable fall rains 
the rowen assumes an undue growth—then, the 
meadow may be grazed without injury, but it 
should never be suffered to be eaten off so close 
as not to leave agood covering for the protection 
of the grass roots during winter. 

Clover land, if possible, suffers more from al- 
lowing cattle and hogs to run upon it during 
winter than Timothy. In an open winter we 
have seen nine-tenths of the clover plants en- 
tirely killed and drawn up by the roots by the 
action of the frost, owing to close pasturage and 
the tramping of the surface of the soil by the 











stock. Stock should always be turned off from 
clover so early in the fall as to allow the plants 
to make a growth of leaves sufficient to protect 
them from the action of the snow and frosts of 
winter, When eaten off to the ground, and the 
surface becomes trod hafd and eompact, the 
roots will be drawn up frequently three inches 
above the surface before spring. ‘ 

If clover and meadow lands have already re- 
ceived close fall feeding, by all means stock 
should be kept off during February and March, 
so that the surface may become somewhat 
lightened by the rain and frosts, that the 
tender growth of spring may proceed without 
injury. One hundred pounds of feed gleaned 
from a clover or Timothy field in the winter or 
early spring, will cut short the erop of the 
coming season five hundred pounds or more; so 
that it will prove the most miserable economy 
to allow a hoof to press upon lands that are in- 
tended either for hay or summer pasturage. 

With proper forethought and management, 
all necessary provision may be made to sustain 
the farm stock through the winter without resort 
to turning them upon the meadows. 





— 0) 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.} 
FARM NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 


No time should be lost, in this climate, in 
making full preparations for the spring work. 
The energetic and thoughtful farmer will careful- 
ly consider what he has to do—what crops he 
should put in, &e., and take advantage of the 
first fine weather to do what first needs to be 
done. 

If the weather will permit, by all means sow 
your oats this month. Oats in our climate 
should be sown early—the earlier the better. 
They will yield a larger harvest of seed—the 
stalks will stand up better. Late sown oats 
grow too rapidly and are consequently inclined 
to lodge. 

Winter barley, sown ‘this month, with a fa- 
vorable season brings good returns. It should 
be sown as early as possible. The soil should 
be in good condition to yield good returns. 

Timothy seed may now be sown if it was not 
sown last fall. We have seen good results from 
sowing in February; but in our dry climate it 
ought to be got in as early as possible, or it will 
not take sufficient root, before hot weather sets 
in, to resist the effects ot the dronght. The 
same holds true with Blue grass. By all means 
sow that this month. 

The. farmer should drive his work, and not. 
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let his work drive him. To drive it, now is the 
time to begin, early in the season, and finish all 
the work that needs doing in its season. If he 
neglects this—if he gets behind with his work— 
he is always uneasy, troubled by his work, and 
his crops will suffer by not being timely attended 
to. 

See thatall the fences are in repair. Nothing 
is more indicative of good farming, than good 
fences. In passing through the country one 
can give a very correct opinion of the merits of 
the farmers by the fences he sees on the farms of 
the occupants, The thorough-going, enterpris- 
ing farmer, will have high, good fences in the 
best repair ; while the fences of the ‘‘ slipshod”’ 
farmer will be in bad repair, constantly inviting 
the cattle to commit depredations upon the 
crops. How many thousands of dollars are an- 
nually lost on account of poor fences! They 
also learn cattle to become breachy ; and soon 
good fences will be no obstruction to their free 
passage any where they choose to go. Now is 
the time, before other work is too pressing, to 
erect good fences, and putin repair poorones. 

Spring months are hard upon stock. The 
“spring fever” is lamentably prevalent at this 
season of the year. Good hay cut upand alittle 
corn meal mixed with it, and the whole wet, and 
liberal allowances given three times a day, will 
cure the worst cases, and prevent the disease, 
especially if dry, warm shelter is given to the 
patients. The incredulous are respectfully in- 
vited to try the remedy, and see if it is not effec- 
tive. The serious loss of stock every spring 
arises from the want of proper care and nourish- 
ment. It is far better to winter only such stock 
as.can be wintered well, than to undertake to 
keepa larger stock, and winter them poorly, as 
is generally done. The same rule applies also 
to keeping stock in summer. Most farmers 
keep too much stock for their pastures—though 
it is notso generally the case, as keeping too 
much stock over winter. 

February is an excellent month for planting 
fruit trees.. Those who are neara good nursery 
should procure their trees the first favorable 
weather, and plant them. Let the ground be 
well plowed, and the holes dug for the trees, be- 
fore procuring them. Plant them carefully, and 
they will reward you for all your care and 
trouble. 

The district school should be frequently vis- 
ited by parents during the winter months. Itis 
@ great encouragement to children, and also to 
teachers, (if they are worthy of being called by 
that name, and have the welfare of their pupils 





at heart,) to receive frequent calls from parents. 
No man would intrust the care and manage- 
ment of a valuable young horse to another 
without calling frequently to see how it was ta- 
ken care of, how it was treated, whether it was 
being improved or injured; yet parents will en- 
trust the care of their children to another—their 
educatign—and never think of going to see how 
that education is conducted; whether the teach- 
er is well or illy qualified ; whether he is giving 
correct or incorrect methods of pronunciation ; 
whether he is fit to be intrusted with so import- 
tant a charge; whether he is teaching merely 
for the dollars and cents, or whether his soul is 
enlisted in the work, and he feels a deep interest 
in the advancement of his pupils. A good 
teacher’s services are invaluable—a poor teach- 
er’s services are more of a curse than a benefit. 
Children should have progressed a good deal 
during the winter months, and parents should 
visit the schools, and see whether they have 
made the advancement they should have made, 
Nothing is more important than a good educa- 
tion, and the true parent should see to it that 
his child is interested in his studies; he should 
encourage him by all proper means; should 
visit his school, and listen to the various exer- 
cises, and show his child how solicitious he is 
for his welfare. Cassia. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE FARMER’S BANK. 





These are perilous times for our glorious 
country, politically. The most lamentable dis- 
ruptions are threatened; but most of us farmers, 
I apprehend, can stay at home and raise corn 


and potatoes as usual, ‘‘Always mind the main 
thing,” as the Irishman said of his bread and 
butter. 

These are deplorable times, also, financially. 
Banks and bankers are breaking, closing and, 
refusing to discount. The rag-money men are 
in troutle, and while we sympathize with them 
from the bottom of our pockets, some of us— 
we say to the farmers, don’t forget the main 
thing—keep a close watch upon your banks. 

The barn-yard is the farmer’s bank, and if 
attended to with the same care that the paper 
and stock banks are, will yield a much better 
interest to the stock-holders. The farmer’s 
bank is ready to discount every morning, and 
the interest is immense. It is not subject. to 
the depredations of burglars, precisely, but it is 
subject to losses eee as ruinous, unless it ad yp 
perly guarded, It should be so constructed as 
to hold all deposits until they are properly 
drawn, and in such way as to make the return 
of principal and interest certain. See that there 
are no streams of dark colored water running 
away from your bank, and conveying off the 
very essence of your “pile” to some gully, 
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stream, or branch, where you will never see 
principal or interest. Supply your barn-yard 
with a good absorbent like muck, if possible. If 
you cannot prevent those dark colored streams 
from running, turn them by a furrow or ditch 
into some field that is not already too rich. 

Establish a branch bank at the house, which 
will hold securely all the washing suds, sink 
water, slops from the chamber, beef and fish 
brine, bones, leached ashes, soot and rags, and 
many other things usually thrown away, and 
you will soon be surprised at the “size of your 
pile,” in other. words at the amount of capital 
stock which has accumulated in your bank, 

Spread some muck, or ashes, or vegetable inold 
occasionally over the droppings of your poultry 
in the hen house, and you will soon hove a 
small guano bank yielding a quality nent 
equal to,the imported. In short, husband well 
the deposits—-the bread forming material—guard 
well the bank, make liberal dividends to the 
fields which have supplied the stock in bank, 
and you shall peradventure escape bankruptcy, 
and the fear of the panic shall not overtake 
you. 


a 
oo 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
The Falling of the Leaves. 


The poet has sung the beauties of the autum- 
nal forest a thousand times; but there are 
beauties as well as wonders in the “ fall of the 
leaf’ that the casual observer may never have 
seen, and facts relative to the subject that he 
may not yet have learned. 

Standing upon some eminence in summer, 
and looking overa broad tract of forest, an emo- 
tion of wonder is excited within us, and we are 
ready to exclaim ‘‘ What an ocean of green!” 
There is scarcely a more beautiful sight in na- 
ture than this; and few that more fully show 
forth an Omnipotent intelligence and design. 

Butif we return to this spot a few weeks after 
the first frosts of the autumn have fallen upon 
the earth, weshall behold, instead of that ‘ocean 
of green” that we so much admired, a broad 
expanse, now grey and leafless, as if some 
scourge had shorn it of its summer’s splendor, 
and as if life did not still exist in branch and 
stem. It seemsas if a miraclealone could again 
restore that livery of verdure which but a short 
month ago lay spread out beneath our feet. 
Yet this death is a part of the life of the forest, 
and: is as essential to its annual growth as the 
more active life that it exhibits in its summer’s 
prime. 

The more fully to understand this economy 
of nature, let us take one of these apparently dry 
and lifeless buds that you see on the sides and 
extremity of every twig. Notice the external 
covering of scales; remove the layers one by one; 
then with a sharp knife divide it carefull 
through the centre, and bring upon either half 
the power of the microscope. You will see 
within, carefully wrapped in a soft downy cover- 
ing, the embryo beanie that would haveunfold- 
ed and stretched out to a foot or more in length 
inthe coming spring. In the buds of some kinds 
of. trees you may count every leaf that would 











have clothed the new branch in summer: and 
in some cases the blossom of the next year’s 
fruit or seed may be seen. These are carefully 
protected during their long winter’s sleep in their 
downy bed by the compact scaly covering in 
which they are enclosed. The buds remain un- 
changed during the winter; but on the approach 
of spring the warmth of the sunshine and air 
bring into action the sap in the cells of the tree, 
the buds swell, the enclosed branch expands, 
and the leaves spread out their broad surfaces 
to the light and air. 

The branches and leaves of most trees attain 
their full growth in a short period of time, and 
then remain apparently in idle quietude until 
death. Yet there is a mysterious function in 
ceaseless action, through every moment of this 
seeming inert existence. Disrobe a tree of its 
leaves as often as they are renewed, and it will 
shortly die. They are the laboratory in which 
many curious chemical operations are perform- 
ed; and though their life is of short continuance, 
they yet accomplish an important work, essen- 
tial to the life or health of the tree—for the full 
development of the wood of previous growth, 
the flower and fruit of the present year, and the 
formation of the bud and minute enclosed 
branch and foliage destined to clothe the forest 
in the coming year. 

The leaves of deciduous trees are destined to 
fall when their workisdone. Although the frost 
in general seres the leaves and occasions their 
death, often apparently before they have ceased 
to perform their office upon the tree, yet were a 
frost not to oceur, as is sometimes the case, un- 
til late in the fall, they would, notwithstanding, 
assume their autumnal tints and decay, and as 
certainly fall as if the frost had prematurely de- 
stroyed their tissues, All deciduous trees, how- 
ever, do not cast their leaves in autumn, though 
they die at their destined time. With some the 
dead leaves remain upon the branches through 
the winter, and only fall, as in the case of the 
beech, when the buds expand in the following 
spring. 

In the separation of the leaf from the branch, 
there is exhibited a curious work of nature. 
Notice the base of a leaf-stalk at the surface of 
the twig to which it is attached. In summer 
there is not a mark to show where the future 
separation is to take place. Yet as the season 
advances a joint or articulation is formed and a 
faint line may be perceived at the surface of the 
branch, Later this becomes more plainly mark- 
ed, and the epidermis or external cuticle is pro- 
longed beneath the stem, under which the bark 
gradually forms ; and gvhen this process is com- 

eted the leafawaits in readiness the agent that 
is to break the now slight adhesion to the parent 
stem, whetherit be the rain or wind; or, in those 
leaves which do not fall till spring, the increased 
diameter of the branch in its early growth. 
Here we have another instance of the ever wise 
rovisions of nature; when the leaf falls there is 
eft a clean and already healed scar; yet show- 
ing upon its surface the points where a few of the 
sap vessels passed through to afford the dimin- 
ishing sustenance to the dying leaf. 


In some instances, as in the buttonwood, we 
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are surprised to find in the middle of the scar the 
ready formed bud of the following season, which 
has attained its full growth, in the centre of the 
base of the leaf stalk, enclosed and hidden till 
the leaf had fallen. 

It is not strange that the witnessing of au- 
tumn’s changes should afford pleasure to the 
careful observer of Nature’s works. Forawhile 
the varied display almost compensates for the 
loss of summer’s universal green. 

One week after the earliest general frost the 
reater part of all the foliage has lost its vernal 
ue. Among the oaks you will see the yellow 

of the earliest change; a step further advanced 
the fair red; then the dark red and crimson of 
another variety, mingle with the yellow of the 
hickory, and the gold and scarlet of the soft 
maple. But all soon take on the final brown; 
and are ready to return to the earth, and, decay- 
ing, impart to the soil the rich inorganic miner- 
als that they had accumulated during their 
summer’s growth, 

There is not among all the colors of nature or 
art another more unchangeable than the brown 
of the fallen leaf. Year after year it may lie 
exposed to all the changes of sunshine and mois- 
ture, and still remain the same. 

The earthy portion, of a mature leaf bears no 
small proportion to the whole, though it is 
greater in the leaf of some species of trees than 
of others. Carefully burn a leaf over a lamp, 
and the ashes that remain will show the amount 
of mineral matter ‘that it contains. Examine 
this with a microscope, and the form of the cells 
of the leaf will be shown. As it is the leaves 
that exhale the greater portion of the fluid that 
is absorbed by the roots of the tree, the exhala- 
tion being pure water, there remains in the 
leaves nearly all of the salts that the water had 
dissolved from the soil, and existing in beautiful 
crystals among the tissues of the leaf. The leat 
ot the elm contains eleven per cent. of mineral ; 
that of the willow eight per cent, and the beech 
six per cent.—yet the wood of these trees con- 
tains less than a tenth of the proportion of the 
salts found in their respective leaves. 


B. 
—____—__+0e— —____ 
HYDROPHOBIA—REMEDIES. 

Eps. Vautzy Farmer :—Having read an ac- 
count of the death of a gentleman in a neigh- 
boring State, from Hydrophobia, caused by the 
bite of a dog, I hasten to send you such reme- 
dies, or ey of cure, as J have by me, - 

An English Journal says, that an old Saxon 
has been using for fifty years, with perfect suc- 
cess, a remedy for the bite of mad dogs, by the 
agency of which “ he has rescued many fellow- 
beings and cattle from the fearful death of hy- 
drophobia.” 

edy: Wash the wound immediately with 
warm vinegar and tepid water, dry it, and then 
apply a few drops of muriatic acid, which will 
neutralize the poison, and the cure is effected. 

Again: A French physician, M. Cossar, gives 
the following: “Take two tablespoonsful of 
tresh chloride of lime, in powder ; mix it with a 
half-pint of water, and with this wash deep and 
constantly. The chlorine gas has the property, 








of decomposing this violent poison. The fol- 
lowing are the results of this treatment—From 
1810 to 1824, one hundred and eighty-four per- 
sons were admitted into the Besslan Hospital, 
of whom only two died; into the Hospital at 
Zurich were admitted two hundred and thirty- 
three, bitten by different animals, (182 by dogs, ) 
of whom only four died.” 

Again: A writer in the National Intelligencer 
says, the Spirits of Hartshorn is a certain rem- 
edy. The wound, he says, should be constantly 
bathed with it, and three or four doses diluted 
taken inwardly, during the next twenty-four’ 
hours after the bite. The writer, who had re- 
sided in Brazil for some time, first tried this 
remedy for the bite of a scorpion, with entire 
success. He then tried it for the bite of the 
rattlesnake with the same success, and, at his 
suggestion, an old Bapeaee of England tried 
it for hydrophobia, and found it efficient in every 
case. 

Again: A Gentleman of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Hoffner, states to a friend, that he has known 
several instances of men and animals having 
been bitten in the severest manner by mad dogs, 
but who, having taken the following, never ex- 
yerienced any bad effect therefrom whatever.— 
The remedy is: Take of the root of Elecampane 
an ounce and a half, cut fine, then boil it in one 
pint and a half of new milk down to a hajf 
pint; take of this one-third for three mornings 
fasting. This remedy, it is said, will have the 
desired effect if taken at any time within twenty- 
four hours after having been bitten, 

The following extract from Youatt’s work 
on’ the dog, may be useful, by informing the 
reader that there is a sure remedy against this 
frightful disease. He says: ‘The wound 
should be thoroughly washed and cleansed as 
soon as possible after the bite has been inflict- 
ed.” [He cautions against sucking thgwound.| 
“If the wound be ragged, the edges may be 
taken off wfth a pair of sharp scissors. The 
wound must then be thoroughly cauterized with 
Nitrate of Silver (Iunar Caustic), being sure to 
introduce the caustic into the very depths of the 
wound, Nitrate of Silver is a most 
powerful neutralizer of specific poison: and the 
affected parts will soon come away with slough, 
no dressing being necessary, except olive oil, if 
there be much inflammation.” 

“T have been bitten several times,” [says 
Blaine,] “Mr Youatt also, yet, in neither of 
us was any dread occasioned. Our experience 
taught us the absolute certainty of the preven- 
tive means’’—meaning the above. 

I consider the Mad Stone a humbug. 

N. M. H———<a. 

Rock Hill, St. Louis County Mo. 


_ 





To Remove tHe Fitm rrom a Horsr’s Eves 
—Eds. Valley Farmer.—Hen’s-oil, taken from 
the “entrails,” and applied by holding apart 
the eye-lids, and drawing a feather, dipped in 
the oil, suddenly across the eye will remove the 
film. Ricnarp PackHam. 

Wentzville, St. Charles Co., Mo., Jan. 2, 1861. 
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Is Hungarian Grass Injurious or Dan- 
, Serous as Food for Stock? 

A correspondent at Liberty, Mo., asks this 
question, and wishes our views on the subject, 
stating that it has been reported in numerous 
instances to have proved fatal to horses and 
sheep. The sheep going blind before death. 

We have seen a similar question asked, and 
answered in some of our late agricultural ex- 
changes. Andthe opinion was given that when 
fed in moderation no injury whatever could re- 
sult from it. 

It is well known to those who have fed the 
Hungarian grass that it is remarkably nutri- 
tious, and that horses and other stock thrive 
more rapidly when fed on it than when fed on 
any other kind of coarse forage.’ Hence it 
should be fed more sparingly. If any injury 
has resulted from feeding it as stated, it can 
only be accounted for in the action of the 
seed upon the ‘animal organism. The seeds be- 
ing small, remarkably hard, and covered with a 
glossy sH¥ll or covering which renders it entirely 
indigestible, as much so as so many minute 
pieces of flint, except the few grains that chance 
to be crushed by the animal in the process of 
masticating the straw; and only proves the im- 
portance of following our oft-repeated advice, 
that no grain should be fed, as a general thing, 
to any kind of farm stock without first being 
ground and then mixed with wet straw or hay, 
after being cut.. Farmers to be successful, must 
improve in their practices and keep pace with 
the progress of the age. Some of the uncivil- 
ized races of mankind eat their food unprepared 
and uncooked. But where a small degree of 
intelligence is given, they are readily convinced 
that cooking is essential. 

A microscopic examination of the interior 
structure of the cereals, reveals the fact that the 
flour or meal. composing the kernel is made up 
of numerous very minute, independent globules, 
and in order that these may fully answer the 
purpose of digestion or assimilation the grains 
must not only be crushed or broken down, but 





an additional preparation is essential. When 
grain is fed whole, that portion which is crushed 
by the animal in the process of mastication, is 
acted upon by the heat and fluids of the stom- 
ach, and a part will be digested, but the largest 
portion passes through the animal in minute 
particles undigested. Hence, the loss in feeding 
grain unground is infinitely greater than most 
farmers suppose. And even grinding alone will 
not suffice to crush all these minute globules, but 
heat is necessary to a greater degree than that 
afforded by the animal stomach. This, in part, 
will suffice, and the better when fed to young 
healthy animals than when fed to older ones, 
The seeds of Hungarian grass are not only 
small but extremely hard, and, as we have sald, 
coated with an extremely hard shell or cuticle, 
and the smallness of the seed renders them the 
more difficult to grind between the teeth of the 
animal. We would suggest, then, that the 
seeds be mostly threshed off: and it would 
improve the straw, for feeding, by running it 
through the threshing machine and thus separa- 
ting the seed and breaking the straw. The seed 
should then be ground and fed by mixing it with 
the cut wet straw, or hay. The advantages 
thus gained “would doubly pay for the labor, 
and we will warrant no loss will be sustained 
from injury in feeding it to the animals. 
Without this precaution the grass should be 
more sparingly fed; and what would render it 
less liable to injure the stock would be to cut it 
before it becomes fully matured. Then, it is 
true, the grain would be less valuable, but the 


straw would be better. But the most profitable 
and safest method, is to cut it while the seeds 
are in the milk, and then thresh and grind the 
seed, 

We esteem the Hungarian grass a great ac- 
quisition to those prairie States where hay is 
not so readily grown. This new grass is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the light soils and dry climate 
of this portion of our country, and all that is 
wanting is a correct knowledge of its manage- 
ment. 

————__ +- 2 

Manacement oF Cows at Catvinc—Eds. 
Valley Farmer.—As soon as you find that a cow 
has a calf (and the sooner you ascertain, the 
better,) draw from her as much milk as you 
think the calf will drink, and feed that the first 
thing. Draw more milk, and with it wash the 
cow on each side of the back and loins, spatting 
it well with a rag or wisp of hay. Then milk 
the cow clean, and give her the milk to drink; 
it is better than all the bran slops you can make. 
Make no attempt to remove the placenta, or 
umbilical cord ; allow the calf to remain with 
her over one night at least, and she will not fail 
to do well. Ricwarp Packgam. 

Wentzville, St. Charles Co., Mo. Jan. 2, 1861. 
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LOSS OF CUD IN CATTLE. 


Eps. Vatiry Faruer:—Will you please in- 
form me whether there is any such thing as loss 
of cud by neat cattle; and if there is, how is it 
to be restored ? Cc. D. 

Logan County, Ky. 

We will answer in the first place, No, not in the 
sense as understood by some. The idea that a 
cow is liable to drop her cud or to lose it in any 
way, and that another cannot be raised until the 
animal is supplied with an artificial one, as it is 
believed by some ignorant pretenders, is all 
nonsense. Loss of cud is nothing more nor less 
than loss of appetite, deranged digestion, and is 
rather a symptom of disease, than disease itself. 
This may occur from variovs causes. When it 
occurs with the animal in general good health, 
it is frequently from over eating. It also ac- 
companies most inflammatory complaints, just 
as the appetite is affected in the human subject 
from similar causes; but, in our country, it is 
more generally the result of extreme debility 
caused by a want of proper shelter and a supply 
of wholesome food. Until farmers will be con- 
vinced that it is as essential to the health of 
their cattle that they should be warmly sheltered 
and bountifully fed, as it is, even, to themselves 
and families—loss of cud and all its attendant 
infirmities will be common in their fields and 
stock yards, 


Almost any disease will affect, more or less, 
the appetite, and hence affect the process of di- 
gestion. The process of rumination in certain 
kinds of animals is nothing more nor less than 
the more thorough mastication of the food, and 
when disease occurs, or general debility takes 
place from exposure and neglect, the appetite is 
impaired, and hence digestion, or the chewing 
of the cud, is in like degree suspended. 


Warm shelter and a generous supply of nutri- 
tious food, we will suggest as an important 
preventive, and one that will prove, withal, re- 
munerative. 

When from any accidental cause the appetite 
ofa ruminating animal is affected, and there isa 
suspension of the process of chewing the cud, if 
nature does not soon lend ber aid, a warm bran 
mash, with good hay, and warm water with 
salt, may be given. If the disease is attended 
with fever, a half a pound or a pound of Epsom 
salts may be administered, with two ounces of 
powdered gentian, and half an ounce of ginger. 
If health is not restored after two days, four 
ounces of Epsom salts with the other powders 
may be given, and repeated as occasion may re- 
quire. 





CARE OF HO GS. 


Eps. Vasey Farmer:—I have been highly 
pleased with some of the articles, in the late is- 
sues of your valuable journal, onswine. I hope 
these articles will cause farmers to take more 
care in the breeding of swine and also in their 
general treatment. Breeding swine is now too 
much a work of chance, or rather of neglect. 
No one would think of allowing young and im- 
mature cattle, horses, &c., to breed; yet sows, 
not half developed, are bred to boars not half 
grown. This is all wrong. 

A sow should not bring forth a litter of pigs 
before she is sixteen or eighteen months old. 
She is then fully grown, and her pigs will be 
worth keeping. If she is allowed to breed 
sooner, it will retard her growth, and nursing a 
litter of will reduce her still more, and 8 
never itl Ratnd of so largea size as iP allowed 
to mature before breeding. 

A boar should not be used till he is at least 
one year old. Heshould be kept by himself 
till this age, and should afterwards be kept alone, 
except when his services are needed. When 
this process is followed we shall begin to im- 
prove our swine, and not till then. 


Suitable pens should be provided for sows in 
which they should be put a couple of weeks be- 
fore they are expected to bring forth a litter. A 
dry place should be selected, and some dry, 
light material furnished for the bed. Dry leaves 
are excellent for this purpose, Never have 
more than one sow in a pen with her pigs. If 
there should be two or more sows together, it 
will be at a sacrifice of many of the pigs. The 
pigs should be confined to the pen, for if they 
can get out with other sows having younger 
pigs, they will take the milk from the sows at 
the expense of the younger pigs. 

Hogs are fond of charcoal. They will eat it 
nearly as greedily as they do corn, and it is very 
healthful for them. Sulphur fed to h®gs occa- 
sionally is also beneficial in keeping off disease, 
and removing lice, if they are troubled with them. 
Stone coal, wood coal and ashes will also be 
eaten, if placed within their reach, 

To be successful in raising hogs, care should 
be taken of them. Their sleeping apartments 
should be kept dry and warm, with plenty of 
comfortable bedding. It is also highly benefi- 
cial to rub or curry hogs as we do horses, and it 
does them as much good as horses. The peng 
should be kept clean, and divided off so that 
there is a place for sleeping, a place for feeding, 
and a place for their evacuations. The hog is 
naturally a cleanly animal. Ifa little pains is 
taken, it_will keep clean—never making its 
sleeping apartment filthy. 

Above all, swine should be kindly treated. 
More can be done by kindness than by brute 
force. One of my sows was seriously injured 
by being beaten for her obstinacy while attempt- 
ing to drive her to acertain place, which we had 
to give up at last. She had before been kindly 
treated—but the mis-usage which we gave her 
seemed to break down her spirits—she would 
eat nothing for several days, failed rapidly, and 
has not thriven since. I have had her treated 
kindly lately, but she seems heart-broken ; and 
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I will never permit the beating, bruising treat- him, and cannot be much fatigued, or likely soon 


ment again, 

Every one that keeps hogs should have a hos- 
pital for those that show any ee of sickness, 
or unthriftiness. By a hospital, | mean a warm, 
dry place in the barn or stable, where they can 
be put and seen to—fed in a proper manner— 
medicine mixed with their food, &. If an epi- 
demic is prevalent, it may be frequently arrest- 
ed by removing immediately those which show 
any signs ofsickness. Alwayskeepon hand for 
them charcoal, the flour of sulphur, &c. The 


flour of sulphur can be obtained of Charles, | 


Blow & Co., of St. Louis, as cheap or cheaper 
than anywhere else, by the barrel or half barrel. 


I shall have more to say about the care of! 


swine in future numbers efthe Valley Farmer. I 


am glad to see attention called to the Chester | 


White breed, for what I have seen and heard of 
them, satisfies me that they are the breed for us 
in the West. We wanta hasty breed, of good 
size, that can be driven a long distance to mar- 
ket, and this can be done with this breed. Wish- 
ing your Journal the supportit sorichly merits, 
I am truly your friend, Marion. 
Marion Co., Mo, 


Oe 
The Wild and the Domesticated Horse. 


Notwithstanding the horse has been the ser- 
vant and companion of man for hundreds of 
ears, and his nature, disposition and habits, 
ave been studied more than those of most 
other of our useful domestic animals, yet there 
is a deplorable degree of ignorance of the extent 
of his intelligence when in the natural or wild 
state. That the various breeds or races differ 
very much in intelligence, disposition and tem- 
r, no one at all informed will for a moment 
oubt, Neither will it be denied that these 
faculties may be cultivatedand greatly improved 
and increased, by careful and judicious manage- 
ment and education. The horse, like the child, 
may be made gentle and affectionate, or vicious 
and ugly by piecation. Few children or horses 
are, in our opinion, vicious or unmindful of 
kindness from their teachers or superiors. By 
all his movements and actions, the horse admits, 
or seems to admit, the superiority of man, and 
if kindly treated, looks to him as his best friend; 
and every enlightened and humane man will 
treat his horse as his most faithful servant, and 
the best of all his mute friends. 

In the wild state, says a well informed writer, 
the horse has n) intermediate pace between a 
walk anda gallop. Hence it will be seen that 
the thirty-two trotters have been made such by 
y breeding for generations, and education. 

tuch may be known of the intelligence and 
disposition of the horse by the shape and size of 
his ears, and their position upon the head. 

' Horses with rather small, slim ears, not too far 
apart, erect and lively in motion, indicate breed- 
ing, intelligence, and spirit. More may be 
known from the ear than the eye. If the 
horse is in the frequent habit, when on a jour- 
ney, of ae gd one ear forward and the other 
backward, he will be found to possess both 
spirit and endurance. This shows that he is 








to become so. It has been remarked that few 
horses sleep without pointing one ear forward 
and the other back, in order that they may re- 
ceive notice of the approach of objects in any 
direction. Dr Arnott says, that ‘‘ when horses 
or mules march in company at night. those in 
front direct their ears forward; those in the 
rear direct them backward; and those in the 
centre direct them laterally, or across; the 
whole troop being actuated by one feeling, 
which watches the general safety.” Another 
writer says, that ‘‘an experienced observer of 
horses can tell, by the motion of their ears, all 
that they think andmean.” The hearing of the 
horse is remarkably acute; a thousand vibra- 
tions of the air, too slight to make any impres- 
sion on the human ear, are readily perceived by 
him. It is well known to sportsmen, that the 
ery of hounds will be recognized by the horse, 
and his ears will be erect, and he will be all 
spirit and impatience, a considerable time before 
the rider is conscious of the least sound. 

When kindly treated, the horse often becomes 
firmly attached to the habits and manners to 
which he has long been accustomed. He mani- 
fests a strong disposition, and often great pleas- 
ure, in doing the bidding of his master, He not 
only yields to the hand, but seems to consult the 
inclination of his rider. In a measure, he re- 
nounces his very existence to the pleasure of 
man. In the wild state, they possess force and 
dignity, which are the gifts of nature; they are 
by no means ferocious In temper, but are only 
fiery and wild. Though of strength superior to 
most animals, they never make an attack; but 
when assaulted, they either disdain the enemy, 
bouad out of his way, or perhaps strike him 
dead with their heels. They associate in troops, 
acquiring a natural attachment for each other, 
from no other motives than the pleasure of being 
together. They —— to be under the com- 
mand of aleader, which they implicitly obey. 
When attacked by a tiger, at some signal intel- 
ligible to them all, they either close into a dense 
mass and trample the enemy to death, or place 
the mares and foals in the center, forming ae 
selves into acircle, and welcome him without 
with their heels. In the attack their leader is 
the first to brave the danger, and when prudence 
demands a retreat, they follow in his rapid 
flight.—| American Stock Journal. 


pay It is an old saying that a man may be 
known by the house he lives in and the hat he 
wears, but the character of the farmer is better 
shown by his barns and sheds and other mat- 
ters for the convenience of the creatures that 
are dependent upon him fortheir comfort. The 
difficulty is not in a lack of means, but of dispo- 
sition, and this difference of disposition may be 
observed everywhere and under all circumstan- 
ces. We noticed this particularly during a win- 
ter’s tramp in the backwoods of Canada a few 
years since. New settlements had been com- 
menced .a year or two previous, and all were 
alike dependent upon their labor and energy for 
the means of subsistence, yet the same difference 
in thrift was here observable as in the older 


attentive to everything that is passing around ) settlements.—| Rural New Yorker. 
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SALT AND WATER FOR STOCK. 


The importance of providing salt for stock is 
almost universally understood, and there are 
comparatively few farmers who entirely neglect 
it, but it isa common mistake to feed it at ir- 
regular or too great intervals, without any regard 
to economy. 

The best rule for salting animals is to keep it 
constantly before them, and they will then take 
it in such quantities and only in such quanti- 
ties as their systems require; but if deprived of 
it for sometime, they become so eager for it, that 
they may eat so much as to injure them when 
they are liberally fed. Salt boxes or troughs 
should be provided in every pasture, firmly se- 
cured and covered with a small roof, raised 
sufficiently to allow room for the animals to put 
their heads into the box under the cover. The 
small roof or cover is necessary to prevent the 
rain from dissolving the salt, These boxes or 
troughs should be kept constantly supplied with 
salt, and your stock will take just such a quan- 
tity as they require, and none will be wasted. It 
is w2ll to locate them in such part of your pasture 
as you wish them to frequent; on some dry 
knoll if convenient, as more manure will be 
dropped in the vicinity of the salt troughs than 
upon other parts of the pasture. 

Every effort should be made to ey each 
pasture with fresh running water. hen this 
cannot be done, and the water must be drawn 
from wells, it should, if possible, be drawn daily 
and not at long intervals and allowed to remain 
exposed to a burning sun until it becomes almost 


putrid. During the hot weather water troughs 
should be cleaned often, and kept entirely free 
from the vegetable fungus, which will accumu- 


late. In many sections of the country, fresh 
running water cannot be obtained, and the far- 
mer is forced to rely upon artificial ponds to 
supply his stock. When this is the case, care 
should be taken to remove the rank vegetation 
and bushes from the banks, and thus expose the 
water as much as possible to the action of the 
winds, as it is thus kept in motion, and ina 
great measure prevented from becoming stag- 
nant.—[Stock Journal. 





How Gosnen Burrer 1s Mape.—Mr. Den- 
niston, a practical butter maker, tells in the fol- 
lowing brief description how the celebrated Go- 
shen butter is made: 

The cellar where the milk is kept, should be 
cool, well ventilated, and clean. The milk 
ought to be strained into pans containing ten or 
twelve quarts each. If the weather is very warm, 
the pans ought to be set on the cellar bottom— 
otherwise on shelves. The milk ought not to 
be churned uatil it becomes thick, or loppered— 
the milk and cream are-then churned together. 


Some dairymen skim off the cream and part of 


the milk and churn that, but the Goshen butter 
is churned from the mi/k and cream. The churn 
used is the common “ dasher churn,” driven by 
dog, horse, or hand power, according to the size 
ofthe dairy. The churn may be half or two- 
thirds full with milk, and a pailful of cold water 


added before starting to churn. In cold weather, 
warm water is putin, Thechurning should be 
with a slow regular motion—and to make good 
solid butter will take from one hour to one 
hour and a half; before the churning is done, 
another pailful of water ought to be put in. 
When the butter is done, take it out, wash it 
through one water in a large tray, throw the 
water out; then salt the butter, using about one 
ounce of pure Liverpool (Ashton) salt to each 
ound of butter, Work the salt through the 
utter—put it in a cool place, and let it stand 
an hour; then work it carefully over, and set it 
aside for five or six hours; work it over again, 
and set it aside in the same cool place unti! the 
next morning, when it is packed, In working 
butter, great care ought to be taken to work out 
all of the milk, but not to work it too much, so as 
to break the grain and make it salvey. If any 
milk is left in, the butter will soon become ran- 
cid; and if worked too much, will be greasy or 
salvey, and not solid. Butter worked just 
enough, will be solid—sweet—yellow—and the 
drops of brine on it will be as clear as crystal, 
Orange county butter is packed in white oak 
firkins—the staves selected so as not to leak 
the brine; the firkins will weigh about eighteen 
or twenty pounds empty. The firkins are soak 
ed in pure cold water for some days before using, 
by being filled with water—they hold from 
eighty to one hundred pounds of butter. When 
the firkin is full, a linen cloth is placed over the 
top of the butter, and on this cloth a layer of 
salt an inch in depth is laid, made a little 
damp with cold water. The butter stands until 
marketed: then the salt and cloth are taken 
off, a fresh cloth wet with brine put on, and the 
firkin headed up. Great care should be taken 
to have the firkins kept perfectly clean. The 
outside ought to be as bright as when turned 
out by thecooper. No leaky firkin, orany that 
will filter the Jeast particle of brine, ought to be 
used. This is the way Goshen butter is made. 
a 
A Cure ror tHe Scratcues.—I have a 
horse that was so bad with the scratches, the 
ast spring, that I could scarcely work him— 
in fact, he could hardly walk sometimes, and I 
cured him with this simple remedy, which I had 
from a neighbor, who says he never saw it fail 
in the worst case. Take fresh slacked lime, 
and dust the affected parts with it twice a-day. 
It will not cause the horse any uneasiness, and 
will be sure to affect a cure in a few days, 


To Re.ieve Cuoxep Catrtie.—Take a small 
quantity of powder, enough to load an old-fash- 
| joned musket, do it up in some soft paper like 
'a cartridge, raise the animal’s head, draw its 
| tongue, put down the cartridge as low as you 
| ean, so that the creature will attempt to swal- 
|low. After a few minutes let it move about, 

and soon the creature, wil] be relieved and no 
| damage be done to it in any way. 





“Is your horse fast?” inquired a Vermont 
horse dealer. ‘‘ Beats all creation.” ‘Good 
bottom?” ‘He is all bottom. Why I drove 

him so far one day that it took me two days to 
get him back again.” 
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STAGGERS IN HORSES. 


In answer to ‘ Kilmarnock,” concerning the 
staggers in horses, it appears to depend in all 
cases upon pressure on the brain arising from 
actual internal mischief, or from temporary con- 
gestion, owing to distention of the stomach, 
and hence called stomach staggers. The first 
form is called, from its symptoms, head or sleepy 
staggers. The treatment is very different in 
the two cases; free bleeding and purging, with 
‘turpentine elysters, will be required in the for- 
mer, and will generally afford relief; if, howev- 
er, the horse continues drowsy after their ac- 
tion, the head should be blistered, and a rowel 
inserted under the jaw, together with the intern- 
al use of nitre, tartar emetic, and digitalis, in 
doses of one ounce of the first, and a drachm of 
the two last, every four hours. Stomach stag- 
gers is more ‘asily prevented than cured, and, 
when fully developed, generally prove fatal.— 
If it is clear, however, that over-distention of 
the stomach is the cause of the disease, and the 
brain only acted upon by sympathy, bleeding 
will avail nothing, and strong local stimulants 
or stomachics afford the only chance, The 
symptoms in both cases are, however, very sim- 
ilar ; but if an opinion is formed, one of these 
drenches should be given, which will arouse 
the dormant powers of the stomach, and will 
enable it to resist the decomposition going on 
within it, as well as to expel its contents :—-Tinc- 
ture of ginger, compound spirits of ammonia, 
tincture of lavender, and sulphuric ether, of 
each 1 dr.; camphor mixed and warm ale, of 
each 4 ounces—mix. Or Barbadoes aloes, 3dr., 
tincture of capsicum, 2 dr., gin, 4 ounces, warm 
water, 4 ounces—mix. 

The symptoms indicative of staggers are gen- 
erally the result of indigestion: this indigestion 
may be produced by any food that is imperfect- 
ly masticated, and therefore improperly digest- 
ed, or by the introduction of food into the sto- 
mach which is pe ght of being digested, such 
as rye-grass hay. 1| have seen several cases of 
the above this year,and have always found that 
a dose of aloes removed all ill effects. But 
often the introduction of lead into the system 
gives rise to symptoms similar to those of stag- 

ers, This disease is observed in animals near 
ead mines or works, and occurs often in Scot- 
land, and those districts where the land is ma- 
nured with the refuse obtained from towns 
(usually designated police manure). This refuse 
usually contains pieces of floor-cloth and broken 
pieces of paint-pots, both of which substances 
are associated with lead. With this refuse, 
containing the lead, as above mentioned, is the 
land manured, from which the cattle, when 
turned out to graze, lick the poisonous carbon- 
ate of lead, and disease is set up. . Water, also, 
during its transit to the stable through lead 
pipes, may become saturated with lead, and 
thus the water may be the conveyer of poison 
into the system of animals drinking it. In or- 
der to effect a cure in this last named case, 
give small doses daily, of sulphate of soda, and 
supply the animal with light food and good 
water. Cold water applied to the head, by means 
of a sponge well saturated with cold water, 





and kept over the poil by a leather cap, is also 
very beneficial.—[{ London Field. 
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THE CAMEL IN TEXAS. 


The power of endurance of the camels intro- 
duced into Texas was very severely tested 
during the past summer by Capt. Wm. H. Ech- 
els, of the Topographical 2" aul who started 
with them the latter part of June, to make a re- 
counoisance in North-western Texas. The 
country through which they had to travel was 
exceedingly rough, rocky and hilly, and desti- 
tute of water for long distances. The grass was 
all dried up, so that there was no forage for the 
animals. All the water for the party, both 
men and beasts, had to be carried on the backs 
of the camels and mules. Some of the hills 
traversed were so steep that the camels were 
obliged to resort to their feat of walking on 
their knees, to prevent their loads from falling. 

No water was met with after leaving the River 
Pecos, a brackish stream, on the 29th of June, 
until the 4th of July, after a journey of 137 
miles through the barren and difficult. country 
above described. Owing to the supply of water 
falling short, the camels did not have a drop to 
taste during all this time—six days; the mules 
were allowed none after July lst; and the men 
composing the expedition were put on short 
allowance, and on the morning of the last day 
there were but two swallows of water for each 
man. AlJl suffered terribly from thirst. The 
strength of both men and animals failed. Goods 
were abandoned because the animals could not 
carry them, and some of the mules broke down 
entirely and were Jeft in the rear, while several 
of the men were sick and declared they must 
give up before they reached the stream which 
saved the whole party from the horrible fate 
which stared them in the face. Being warned 
of the consequences, however, the latter perse- 
vered, 

The animals would go to the water casks, 
draw out the bungs with their teeth, and gnaw 
at the bung holes. The murcurv stood at 100° 
in the shade. The last day but one the camels 
bellowed continually, owing probably to their 
sufferings from thirst, Still they bore the hard- 
ships and fatigue of the terrible march well.— 
On the day that water was discovered, the 
camels manifested a knowledge of the nearness 
of water ten miles before they reached it by in- 
creasing their speed so that they had to be held 
back. The water reached was the head of San 


Francisco creek, at Camel’s Hump mountain. 
The next day camels were sent back with water 
for the abandoned mules. One of the mules in 
camp died and the rest looked badly. Several 
of the men were sick. 

It appears, then, that the camels have fully 
vindicated their reputation for endurance and 
usefulness in their new home. The mules, also, 
held out remarkably well, but water was dealt 
out to them for two days alter the camels got 
their last drink at the Pecos. 
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The Curculio not the Cause of the 
Black Knot. 

In the May number of the Valley Farmer for 
1860, we made allusion to the statement of Miss 
Margaretta H. Morris, of Germantown, Pa., 
published in the Horticuéturist, in which she 
claimed that she had proved the fact satisfac- 
tory to herself that the curculio not only caused 
the Black Knot, but that the insect was actually 
propagated in it. In proof of this conclusion, 
she states that she detected several larve of the 
curculio in a recently formed tumor on the 
branch of a tree. These she placed under bell 
glasses in order that they might mature and 
prove their identity. And this experiment she 
repeated, and with the conclusive evidence that 
the insects were the true curculio. 

In our remarks upon the statement of Miss 
Morris, in deference to the opinion and practical 
observation of a lady entomologist, but rather 
against our own individual convictions, we 
conceded not only the point that the curculio 
was propagated in the Black Knot, but was also 
the causeofit. But ourconcurrence with this last 
proposition was accompanied with the following 
reservation: “But still there is something mys- 
terious about this disease of the tree, for in cer- 
tain sections of the country the enlargement of 
the branches of the plum and cherry trees, be- 
comes 80 extensive that in a very few years the 
trees are entirely killed; while in many sections 
of the West, where the curculio is more destruc- 
tive to fruit than in the other sections reterred 
to, our winters are milder and our soil lighter, 
and in every way favorable to the development 
of this insect in great numbers, but the trees are 
comparatively exempt from this form of disease. 
We should be pleased to receive the views of 
some of our observing fruit growers on this 
point.” 

Thus we wrote in May, 1860, In July of the 
same year, whilst visiting the garden of a 





friend, we discovered upon a cherry tree of the | 


Early Richmond variety, then loaded with ripe 
fruit, a singleexcrescence ofthe true Black Knot. 
This was a recent formation, perhaps two and 
a half inches long and half an inch in diameter. 
In several places we discovered issuing from it 
the dry excrement of some insect, freshly dis- 
charged, though in distinct granules. We at 
once cut off a considerable. piece of the Knot, and 
discovered in the piece removed the larva of an 
insect quite resembling that of the curculio, 
then nearly matured. It was uninjured by the 
knife. We at once resolved on carrying .it 
through its present stage to maturity, and took it 
home and placed it in a glass with the piece of 
the Knot, first putting in the bottom of the 
glass about one inch of earth. It continued to 
devour the Knot until it became quite dry, and 
was eaten to a mere shell, when we returned to 
the tree and cut off another portion as food; 
but, during all the time it was in the glass, we 
kept some fresh cherries slightly punctured, by 
the side of the wood. 

In cutting a second portion of the Knot, an- 
other insect was discovered, and this also was 
placed in the glass and fed in like manner with 
the other. But we never could diseover that 
either of them touched the cherries but in a sin- 
gle instance, just before they arrived at matu- 
rity. In about one week after this last insect was 
placed in the glass, we discovered that one of, 
them had gone to the bottom of the glass, and 
had rolled itself up in a ball of earth about the 
size of a large pistol ball. In a day or two we 
examined the ball making an opening in one 
side, and found that the insect was undergoing 
a change toghe chrysalis state. We then cover- 
ed the glass with muslin to prevent the escape of 
the perfect insect. In a few days it came 
forth the true curculio. This settled the ques- 
tion, in our own mind, in regard to the propaga- 
tion of the curculio in the Black Knot, but we 
could discover no evidence that the insect was 
the cause of the excrescence. And during the 
whole season we examined hundreds of trees 
and large numbers of the Knots in all stages of 
development, and many of them with not the 
slightest evidence that the insect had ever been 
near them. Some of these were just swelling 
into existence, and others were of nearly fulb 
size. These we thoroughly dissected, and al- 
though in some of them marks of the curculio 
were distinctly evident, the largest portion of 
them exhibited no signs of them. We are now 
fully convinced that the Black Knot is a dis- 
ease, the cause of which isstill unexplained, and 
in the formation of which the eurculio has ne 
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agency. But the diseased, spongy excrescence, 
whatever may be its cause, furnishes a proper 
lodgment and suitable food for the development 
of the curculio. These facts are already demon- 
strated by close and repeated observation, and 
we hope that Miss Morris, as well as other en- 
tomologists, who may have been led into the 
very natural error from having found the insect 
in these knots that they were the cause of them, 
will still further investigate the matter. 


-—oo 


Preparing Ground for Vineyards. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman, alluding 
to an article in a previous number of that pa- 
per, advocates strongly the importance of under- 
draining. Not only on heavy soils, but even 
on land “however porous the sub-soil, there 
is material benefit derived from its operation.” 


He further says: ‘‘ My vineyard was all plan- 
ted on rather light, warm soil, much having a 
gravelly substratum ; and yet in two or three 
cases, during a term of twenty years, I have 
sustained nearly ’a-total failure from excessive 
rains in May and June. In these instances the 
destruction was at the point of time when young 
shoots were finely furnished with clusters of blos- 
goms and buds, just opening preparatory to set- 
ting fruit. Within wwenty-four hours after a delug- 
ing rain as a finale to a wet spring, these blos- 
soms began to turn dark, and in the course of a 
few days looked as though a frost had destroy- 
ed them,” &c. : 


We profess to be among the strongest advo- 
cates for draining, as well as trenching the soil 
for vineyards, but we feel quite confident that 
in the case alluded to, the difficulty was not from 
excersive moisture in the soil. We are well 
acquainted with the character of tM soil occu- 
pied by this vineyard. Although gravelly and 
porous itis vastly improved by trenching, yet 
we think it would not be materially benefitted 
by under-draining. 

The real cause of the blossoms turning black 
and of the destruction of the crop was owing to 
that very critical period when this ‘‘ deluging 
rain’”’ fell, ‘““when the blossoms and buds were 
just opening preparatory to setting fruit,’”’ which 
was just at the period when impregnation should 
take place. But the heavy rain prevented this, 
and as a consequence the blossoms were blasted, 
turned black, and fell off. Other fruits are lia. 
ble to be blasted from this cause. For the 
last three seasons in the neighborhood where we 
happened to be, the Cherry crop in the most ex 
tensive orchards in Kentucsy was almost entire- 
ly cut off, owing to the occurrence of cold heavy 
rains just at the period when the trees were 
spreading their blossoms, and in two seasons of 














the three referred to, the apple crop proved al- 
most a total failure from the same cause 

In the West, the chief cause of the failure of 
the grape is owing to the excessive rains in 
June, when the grapes are formed and growing 
rapidly. At this stage of the growth the disease 
that causes the failure arises from excessive 
moisture in the soil andin the atmosphere, un- 
dera high temperature. Upon these soils, no 
doubt, draining and trenching are matters of the 
first importance. 








Shade Trees for Towns and Cities. 


It is not always that the members of City and 
Town Councils are thoroughly informed in re- 
gard to the nature and habits of trees best adap- 
ted for shade and ornament for the streets. and 
parks. Some time ago the Selectmen of the 
City of Philadelphia, regarding certain shade 
trees as a nuisance, because of their liability to 
engender vermin, passed a resolution for their 
removal; and for a list of the varieties of trees 
more suitable to be substituted in theirstead, the 
Commissioners on Highways addressed a note 
to Mr. J. C. Sidney, the landseape gardener, 
and designer of Fairmount Park, upon the sub- 
ject, who made the following reply : 

“In answer to your inquiry as to trees best 
adapted to public squares, and those most free 
from worms and vermin, I would suggest* the 
ate, Horse Chesnut, Sugar Maple, Tulip 
Poplar, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Magnolia Acu- 
minata, Magnolia Conspicua, Magnolia Tripe- 
tela, Deciduous Cypress, Liquidamber, Obio 
Buckeye, American and European Beech, Pur- 
ple Beech, White Birch, Sassafras, Dogwood, 
furkey Oak, Scarlet do., White do., Chestnut 
do., Pin do., Catalpa, English Sycamore. Amer- 
ican Linden, Kilmarnock and Weeping Willow, 
Larch, Norway Maple, Red Maple, Judas Treg, 
European- Ash, and its varieties, 

For street planting or avenues, the best prob- 
ably are the Horse Chesnut, English Sycamore, 
Sugar Maple, Norway and Red Maples, Tulip 
Poplar, European Ash of various kinds, and 
American Linden. 

The above are durable and easily kept in 
shape, and as yet are free from disease. ‘To the 
above list might be added many beautiful trees 
of small growth, but which it would not be desi- 
rable to plant on account of the obstruction they 
afford to the cirenlation of air. Those only 
should be pli ned wiich, whilst they afford 
shade, attain a sufficient hight to allow ofa tree 
circulation below the branches, All quick 
growing and evanascent trees should be avoided, 
and those which retain their foliage till late in 
the season should be preferred.” 


By an ordinance reported by the Committee, 
any persons planting trees in the streets of the 
city not embraced in the list furnished by Mr. 
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Sidney, are subject to a fine of $5. Of the wis- 
dom of this ordinance it is not our purpose to 
speak, but to recommend the list with the view 
to encourage the planting of trees in towns and 
cities, and to propose such modification and 
change as will render the list better adapted to 
our Western climate. 

The entire list recommended for public squares 
is equally adapted to private lawns, and all of 
the kinds named succeed as well or better with 
us than they do in the climate of Philadelphia, 
with the single exception of the English Sycamore 
which in a Northern climate is one of the most 
vigorous, rapid growing trees, but with us found 
to be sickly and tardy in growth. We have at- 
tempted to grow it from seeds and alse from 
imported plants, and always with poor success. 
In addition to the above, we would add, both 
for street, parks and lawns, the European Lin- 
der, one of the most beautiful trees that has 
been introduced into the West. Except for 
streets, we would add from among our native 
forest trees the Tupelo, and the Virgilia Lutea. 
These are hardly surpassed by any of our native 
trees. 

We are pleased to see a gradual improvement 
in the public taste in regard to planting shade 
and ornamental trees in yards and lawne among 
the most refined of our rural population. With 
all the residents upon the prairies, where nature 
has withheld the growth of native trees, it is the 
more important that every farmer should give 
special attention to this subject, and this ought 
not to be neglected or deferred to a later period. 
Man’s life, at best, is but short, and next to 
planting an orchard of fruit trees, he should, 
after locating upon a farm, make a judicious 
selection of shade and ornamental! trees and plant 
them in the best possible manner, that they may 
cast him their grateful shade before he has pass- 
ed on to the evening of his days. 

Many beautiful trees may be selected from the 
fields and open places in the forests, along the 
hills and streams. These may be had for the 
digging, yet it is always best to plant nursery 
grown trees when they can be had, because they 
are grown and cultivated with a special reference 


to removal, and are often removed during their’ 
growth in the nursery in order that their roots ' 


— be the more compact and fibrous. But 
with due care native grown trees may be taken 
up and re-set with perfect success when circum- 
stances render it impracticable to procure oth- 
ers. 





This is a good season for transplanting trees, | 


and we hope our readers will not fail to plant 
them about their residences. 


THE DELAWARE GRAPE. 

From a report of the Cincinnati Horticultu- 
ral Society, by a committee consisting of Messrs 
John E. Mottier, R. Buchanan and Dr. 8. Mosh- 
er, we make the following extracts in relation 
to the Delaware Grape, and we do so with the 
more pleasure because some of the most experi 
enced grape growers, members of the Cincin- 
nati Horticultural Society, have been slow to 
acknowledge the superior merits of this variety, 
but from the experience of the past season their 
views seem to have been materially changed, 
and they now place it at the top of the list 
among the standard sorts. 

Mr. Mottier, the chairman of the committee, 
has already twelve -hundred Delaware vines 
planted and a part of them in bearing, and so well 
pleased is be with it that he is preparing ground’ 
for putting out as many more next spring. The 
Report says : 

“ The Delaware stands at the head of all the 
hardy grapes, either for wine or for the table. — 
I have been watching the Delaware grape for 
three or four years very closely, and find that 
it stands the winter freezing and nar frosts 
better than the Catawba planted alongside of it, 
and exposed as fully, and not protected by any- 
thing ; no rot, no mildew, as yet discovered; no 
falling of the leaves until fully ripe, and ripening 
fully three weeks earlier than the Catawba: but 
owing to the bunches being smaller we think 
scarcely so productive as the Catawba, in weight 
of fruit. 

**T have eight reasons why I place the Dela- 
ware at the head of the hardy grapes :—1. Su- 
perior quality for table use. 2. They make 
finer and richer wine. 3. Stand the winter 
freezing better than the Catawba. 4. Stand 
the spring frost better. 5. No mildew. 6. No 
rot—thus far. 7. No falling off of the leaves 
before the grapes are ripe. &. Certainty of their 
growing, and hardiness of vine.” 

Some persons have made an objection to the 
Delaware that it was a slow grower. It is true itis 
not so strong and vigorous a grower as the Cataw- 
ba and Concord, because its habit is more dwarf- 
ish. It is short jointed, and matures its wood 
to the ends of the branches, affording a suff 
-cient proportion of bearing wood, which in num- 
iber of clusters out-bears even the Catawba, 
| though the bunches are not of equal weight to 
those of that variety. But when the vines may 
be allowed to acquire strength we feel quite con- 
fident that the Delaware will out-yield, acre for 
acre, the Catawba even in successful seasons of 
‘the latter, while it thus far has proved much 
less liable to be cut short by disease than the 
Catawba. It should be remembered that owing 
to the great demand for Delaware vines, few 
| have been permitted to acquire strength of root 
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or stem in consequence of severe agnual prun- 
ing for the purpose of propagation. From the 
increasing demand from al! parts of the eountry 
it is probable that this practice of severe cutting 
will be continued for some years to come. We 
know of one prominent propagator who sold 
vines to a neighbor to the amount of $5, and 
the second season after they were planted out, 
he paid back to the purchaser of the vines $35 
for the cuttings that grew on them. 


~~ 
~-—-oo 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Monthly Notes for the Garden and 
Orchard. 

BY CAREW SANDERS, 

The proper time for planting and sowing, not 
having yet arrived, we propose to offer a few 
remarks on the location, formation, and general 
preparation of the garden grounds. Not the 
kind of garden that is too often found in the 
country attached to farmers’ homes, which is 
described ‘ as.a place back of the house, where 
we throw the dish-water, and raise any quantity 
of pig weeds, and a few hills of potatoes;” but 
a well-laid out, well-kept spot, which shall in- 
clude the Kitchen Garden, the Orchard and the 
Flower Garden, which three, combined in just 
proportion tothe wants of the family, constitute 
one of the prime luxuries of a country over a 
town life. 

We will suppose that you have located the 
dwelling (it may have been located many years, 
and the other and proper adjuncts never added 
to it,) on a gentle eminence, at a greater or less 
distance from the publie road, according to the 
extent of the domain, or other controlling con- 
ditions; if not more than a few hundred feet 
from the road, the ornamental grounds may 
come down to the wayside fence; but if a great- 
er distance lies between the house and the pub- 
lic road, then a field should intervene, which 
would be much better if laid down in meadow 
or pasture, with a few trees left dotted here and | 
there over it, to serve as shade for the cattle in 
summer time, and give a park-like appearance 
to it. If a pond or stream of water could be 
had running through this front field, it-would 
add to its value for stock as well as appearance 
in a landscape point of view. Now, leada road | 
through this field to your house, notin a straight 
line or at stiff angles, but by a series of easy, 

raceful, flowing curves, in the bends of which 
may be planted, or left, large groups or masses 
of our native forest trees—the Oak, Elm, Maple, 
Ash, Linden, Tulip Tree and many others. It is | 
easy to convert a large meadow like this into | 











quite an ornamental park, and have all the use 
of it besides, in the hay and pasture which it 
affords—and what finer sight from your ver- 
andah or front porch, than your flocks lying 
at noon beneath the shade! 

Next, lay out a liberal piece of ground on the 
front and sides of your house for ornamental 
purposes, and surround it with a neat, low fence 
or hedge; grade it smooth, and sow it with 
Bluegrass and white clover. Cut out a few 
paths (mostly those of utility) leading to the 
kitchen garden, the barn-yard, and offices, and 
cover them with gravel, tan-bark or coal-ashes, 
On the outskirts of thig lawn, some of the more 
ornamental fruit trees may be planted, as the 
Cherry, Siberian Crab, and perhaps Peach ; but 
those nearer the house, should consist of the 
smaller ornamental kinds, as the Mountain 
Ash, Larch, Horse and Sweet Chesnut, Europe- 
an Linden, and others, ; Intersperse a few ever- 
greens, tomake a cheerful scene in winter ; and, 
for this purpose, what can be better than the 
Norway Spruce, Hemlock, Scotch and Austrian 
Pines, Cedars and Arbor Vite. Cut out a few 
flower beds near the walks, and fill them with 
such plants as will give you a succession of 
flowers all the season. 

Now let us turn to the Kitchen Garden. We 
are satisfied that enough attention is not given 
to this part of the farm surroundings. The far- 
mer neglects it, in order,to bestow more time on 
his field crops ; others neglect it from thought- 
lessness, or the pressure of other cares; all for- 
getting how many healthful and delicious vege- 
tables they are depriving themselves of. We 
would urge a more thorough attention to the 
humble but useful kitchen garden. 

Its location should be adjoining the pleasure 
ground on one side of the house, or the barn-yard 
at the back. A warm, dry, sheltered southern 
or south-eastern aspect, is to be preferred for ear- 
ly vegetables. The shape of the ground should 
be a square or parallellogram, straight lines 
being so much more convenient for planting and 
working. It should, by all means, have a good, 
substantial fence all round it; a tight plank 
fence on the north and west sides, would serve to 
shelter the whole garden from the bleak winds 
of spring, and ifthe soil is made dry and porous 
will enable you to have vegetables from a week 
to ten days earlier than in an open field in the 
same locality. In the first place, then, we say, 
be sure and provide suitable drainage. Let the 
soil be made deep anddry. If naturally sandy 
or gravelly to a considerable depth, no draining 
will be needed. But if not, one or more sub- 
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stantial drains should be cut through it, and 
then the whole should be trenched or sub-soil 
plowed. No superfluous water will be in that 
garden at any season, and in the dryest time it 
will suffer little from drought. A garden soil 
should be light and kindly, one easily worked 
in spring, and in which vegetables will grow 
rapidly. If heavy and tenacious, it may be 
improved by carting sand upon it, and mixing 
it intimately with theclay. It may be too great 
an undertaking to renovate a whole garden in a 
single year; if so, take one-quarter at a time, 
and so on from year to year, until the whole is 
completed. 

We have not yet spoken of the importance of 
barn-yard manure in the garden. Whatever 
may be true of field crops, the Kitchen Garden 
cannot succeed at all without an abundance of 
this useful article. Small, tough, fibrous, insi- 
pid vegetables and fruits may be grown without 
it, but none other. Give the ground an annual 
dressing of it, and you may expect to raise large, 
tender, juicy and beautiful products, such as it 
is a luxury te look at and to eat. 

oo 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


Calendar of Operations in the Vine- 
yard. . | 
BY GEORGE HUSMANN. 
FEBRUARY. 

In this month, pruning’should be finished ; 
in open weather trellis posts and stakes may be 
set; trellis made; the vineyard cleared of all 
rubbish ; ground still brought in, if needed, and 
the ground for new plantations prepared, if not 
already finished :—in short, all operations com- 
menced in former months should be finished in 
this. 

Ground which has been prepared for planting, 
may be marked off; using for the purpose, 
small stakes, split out of white oak, or any 
other durable timber, about 18 inches long; and 
put them where each vine is to stand, 6 by 6 
feet, or 4 by 8, is a good distance for the Cataw- 
ba—Concord, Norton’s Virginia and Herbe- 
mont, may be planted 8 by 8 as they are Btronger 
growers. 

In the cellar, the wine will now be clear, and 
should be racked off. Put it into clean, sweet 
casks, fumigated slightly with sulphur or nut- 
meg. Be careful to use no fresh whisky or 
brandy cask, as the wine would acquire a disa- 
greeable taste and flavor inthem. The casks used 
should either be old wine casks, which have been 
kept thoroughly clean; or, if new casks must 
be used, they should first be thoroughly scalded 
with boiling water, to draw out the tannin. Fill 
your casks up to the bung, and keep some wine 
on hand, either in bottles or a demijohn, to fill 
up with every two weeks. Bung up tight, with 
a clean, white rag around the bung, so that all 
air is excluded. This operation should be per- 
formed before the end of this month, before the 





































































second fermentation, which generally commen- 
ces in March, sets in. 





The New Grapes in Our Ciimate. 
[Continued from December No.]} 

Garber’s Albiness—Bunch, small, loose. Ber- 
ry, medium, oblong, pale amber color, sweet 
and of fine flavor, very good. Vine, a rathe? 
slow grower, not very productive. Ripens 5th 
of August. 

Cassady—Bunch, medium, compact, should- 
ered. Berry, medium, round, pale greenish 
yellow, with a white bloom; skin somewhat 
thick ; flesh, juicy and of excellent flavor, very 
sweet. Vine, a strong, healthy grower, very 
productive. Promises to be one of the most 
valuable varieties, and to make a good white 
wine. Tenth of August. 

Mary Ann—Bunch, small, loose, Berry, me, 
dium, oblong, flesh color, sweet but pulpy, and 
of strong foxy flavor. Has a peculiar, inviting 
color; of very doubtful value. Vine healthy, 
moderate grower. First of August. 

Elsingburgh—Bunch, loose and long, shoul- 
dered. Berry, small, round, black, very sweet 
and good. Quality very good, but seems to be 
only moderately productive. Vine seems healthy 
and a good grower. First of August. 

Hyde’s Eliza—(Synonym, Canby’s August, )— 
Bunch medium, but very compact, shouldered. 
Berry, black, oblong, pulpy, but juicy and sweet, 
a= flavor. Vine a good bearer, of rapid, 

ealthy growth. Promises well. First of Au- 
gust. 

Marion Port—Resembles the last described 
variety, but ripens somewhat later, has larger 
bunches, and will, I think, prove more valuable 
as a wine grape. Said to make an excellent red 
wine. Fifth of August. 

Dovisste~iede of good size, shouldered, 
loose. Berry, full medium, black with blue 
bloom, oblong; resembles Isabella, of which 
it is, no doubt, a seedling, but is of better 
quality ; ripens 15th of August. 

Early Isabella—Resembles the old Isabella, 
and does not seem to ripen earlier. Bunch, 
good size, loose, shouldered. Berry, larger 
than Isabella, black, oblong, pulpy, and resem- 
bles the Isabella in taste. Vine, strong grower 
and seems healthy. Twentieth August. 

Kingsessing — Bunch, medium, shouldered, 
compact. Berry, full medium, round, red, with 
a beautiful bloom ; resembles Catawba, pulpy 
but juiey, sweet, somewhat astringent. Vine, 
a moderate grower, productive. Twentieth of 
August. . 

Diana—Bunch medium, shouldered, compac 
Berry, pale red, medium,round, with tender pulp, 
very juicy, sweet, and of fine flavor. Vine, a 
strong grower and productive ; seems, however, 
somewhat subject to rot. Fifteenth of August. 

Rebecca—Bore only a few berries. Berry, 
medinm, pale amber, oblong, but little pulp, 
very juicy, sweet and good. May bear better 
when the vinesare older. Vine grows thin and 
long, but is not a poor grower as often stated. 
Increases readily from cuttings and layers. 
Fifteenth of August. 
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Louisiana—Bunch small, compact. Berry 
emall, round, black with blue bloom, without 
ulp, very sweet, and of excellent flavor; prom- 
es to become an excellent wine grape. Vine 
& very strong grower, and is no doubt of foreign 
origin, perhaps aseedling of an European grape, 
raised in this country. I received it from Mr. 
F, Munch, to whom it was sent from Louisi- 
jana. Promises to be valuable. 
[To be continued. ] 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.]} 
List of Fruits for a Farm of 80 or 100 
Acres. 

BY HORTICOLA. 

Many persons, doubtless, when about to stock 
@ new farm with fruit trees, &c., for family use, 
are at a loss to know what proportions of each 
kind and the best kinds to procure, in order to 
afford a full family supply, and a proper succes- 
gion extending throughout the year. 

The following list was prepared expressly to 
meet such a want, by Mr. J. J. Thomas, whose 
Targe experience, close observation and well 
known caution, must give great value to the 
list. We give his proportions, with some change 
of varieties, and additions which we know from 
experience to be adapted to our section of the 
West. He remarks: “It is difficult to give a 
precise list, as in some seasons the crop will be 
ten times as great in some years as in others; 
and again, some will bear abundantly and oth- 
ers fail in the same season. The following, 
however. will serve as an attempt or approxi- 
mation ;” 

LATE SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER. 

Jenny Lind, Wilson’s Albany, and Long- 
worth’s ProlificStrawberries, three or four square 
rods, planted in rows three feet apart, plant two 
feet apart in the rows, requiring about two hun- 
dred plants. 

EARLY AND MIDSUMMER AND LATER. 

Red and White Dutch Currant, net less than 
two dozen bushes each, with a half dozen each of 
Cherry, White Grape and Victoria, if fancy dic- 
tates. From two to four dozen of Houghton’s 
Seedling Gooseberry. Currants planted 4x5 feet 

rt; Gooseberries 5x6 feet. Purple Cane, 
irtland and Brinkle’s Orange Raspberries, one 
or two dozen each of the two former ; the latter 
if laid down in winter and well cared for, 1s su- 
rb, and two or three dozen may be planted. 
hree trees each of Early May and May Duke 
Cherry, two of Belle de Choicey, one Black 
Tartarian, and three Belle Magnifique. A dozen 
each of Lawton and Dorchester Blackberries. 
LATE SUMMER. 

Early Tilloteon, Crawford’s Early, Troth’s 
Early, Old Mixon Free, Crawford’s Late, and 
Yellow Rareripe Peaches, five trees each. 
Early Harvest, Red June, Red Astrachan, Mai- 
den’s Blush Apples, each three trees. Bartlett, 
Tyson, Rostiezer, Osband and Brandywine 
Pears, four trees of the Bartlett, one each of the 
others. 








AUTUMN. 

Peaches,Late Admirable, five; Heath Cling, ten; 
Columbia, five, making in all fifty trees. Ram- 
bo, Fall Queen, Late Strawberry, and Yellow 
Bellflower Apples. each three trees. Flemish 
Beauty, Buffum, Fulton, Ononcaga and Steven’s 
Genesee Pears, each two trees. 

If dwarfs are desired for coming soon into bear+ 
ing, they may be of the following sorts, which 
are among the hardiest at the West, and which 
do well as dwarfs :—Buffum, Osband’s Summer, 
Oswego Beurre, Tyson, White Doyenne and 
Glout Morceau, and Easter Beurre for winter, 
three to six each, more of the two last. 

Delaware, Herbemont, Concord and Catawba 
Grapes, two to Bix vines each; the Delaware is 
the most valuable. Orange or Apple Quince six 
trees. 

WINTER AND SPRING. 

Rawles’ Janet, Winesap, Newtown Pippin, 
Ortley or White Bellflower, White Winter 
Pearmain, Little Romanite, Michael Henry 
Pippin, and Smith’s Cider Apples, each five 
trees ; except those in italics, of which there may 
be ten each. 


++ 
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Tue Catawissa Raspserry.—There can be 
no longer any question as to the merit of this 
raspberry. e have now tested it for three 
years, and pronounce it to be a real desideratum. 
It bears two crops of fruit in a season; but as 
many persons have other kinds which are better 
bearers at the time of ripening of the first crop, 
they combine the energies of the cane upon the 
second crop which ripens late in the autumn ; 
indeed continues to ripen from September to the 
first of November, should the weather not be- 
come too severe. At this writing, (November 
1,) we have upon the bushes large and perfect 
fruit, as highly flavored as they would be in 
July. Yesterday, (October 31,) from the eanes 
of five stools, a little basket of fine fruit was 
taken ; and the same quantity twice a week for 
some seven weeks, 

We know of several pretty extensive growers 
of the Catawissa, who cut down all the canes, 
after ceasing to bear in the fall, elose to the 
ground—this will give strength tothe new canes 
the ensuing season, which supply the late crop. 
The early crop is taken from the wood allowed 
to remain over winter. Those who prefer the 
two anaes must, about the middle of November, 
see the vines ready for staking in the spring; 

end them carefully down to the ground and 
cover them with three to six inches of earth, 
shaped toa point on the top. When this year’s 
wood is removed, cover the stools with an inch 
or two of soil, banked up in the same way.— 
We have found this better than any other pro- 
tection against frost. 

The way to propagate this raspberry, is to 
take up the roots, say the latter end of January 
or beginning of February—cut them up into 
inch pieces, as the eyes may indicate—plant 
them in a box of sand about one inch under the 
surface—place under glass in a hot-bed, and 
keep moderately moist. One old stool will pro- 
duce from twelve\to twenty new canes.—| Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 
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Axout Gesse.—Geese are not such “geese” as 
we think them; their movements are impelled 
and controlled by strong and almost unerring in- 
stincts. When washing, or taking wing witha 
clamefous neise and flying to water, they por- 
tend rain. Geese are excellent guards against 
fire or thieves, always watchful, and giving 
notice by their noise of any unusual movement 
about them, as the citizens of Rome experience- 
ed once, and ever afterward gratefully remem- 
bered. When wild geese are observed to migrate 
Southward or Westward in greater numbers 
than usual in autumn and winter, they are said 
to indicate hard weather; when to the North- 
ward, warmer weather. If general, the early ap- 

earance of flocks of geese or other wild fowls 
in the South forbedes a severe winter. A curi- 
ous illustration of their instincts is seen in their 
flight, which is wedge-shaped, the leader cleav- 
ing ‘he air for these who follow, and at stated 
intervals falling in the rear, and his place being 
supplied by another, who pursues the same 
course; which proceeding will at once be seen to 
facilitate as much as possible the flight and 
preserve the strength of the flock. This in- 
stinct in these migratory birds Jed Alexander 
the Great to adopt the celebrated Macedonian 
phalanx in his army. 

—_———_____— 


Tue Best Fowis.—Rodwell, in his appendix 
to his work on the Natural History of the Rat, 
gives his preference as follows: 

“You may now perhaps be anxious to know 
what kind of fowl I should choose for the ladies 
of the farm, and I tell you, before all fowls in 
the universe, give me a breed between the Span- 
ish and the Dorking! The cockerels make the 
most noble, handsome, dashing birds that can 
be desired, and as strong as lions; while the 
pullets make most handsome, full bodied, 
sprightly hens, looking more like turkeys than 
barn-door fowls. For laying and breeding they 
are not to be equalled, and for the table 0 
May challenge anything that can be produced. 
They are both large and plump, delicate as a 
curd, at the same time short eating, juicy, sweet 
and tender. In a word, I believe them to be 
the most delicate and delicious fowl, whether 
as pullet or capon that can be placed upon a 
platter.” 

There, reader, after reading the above descrip- 
tion, we grew hungry fast—so fast that we went 
to dinner a half hour earlier than usual, with 
visions of eggs and chickens all the way. 





Eccs 1n Winter.—Give the manufacturers 
materials to make them with, and a comfortable 
place to work in. Let the egg-less say what 
they will, we speak what we know, whim we 
assert that it is perfectly feasible to keep the 
hens laying all winter. Give them animal tood 
to supply the place of insects they catch in sum- 
mer, and then Jet them have a warm place to run 
into, with plenty of unfrozen water, not snow, 


| and a frequent taste of green food, such as cab- 

bage leaves, potatoes, &c., and remember to sup- 
ply some ag for their grinding mill, and 
ime to make shells out of, and we will warrant 
the animals to repay all the care aud food, in 
nice plump eggs—no matter what the particu- 
lar breed may be. ‘Try it. 

A hen without some kind of meat, and gravel, 
and lime, compelled to eat snow for water or go 
without, cannot make eggs. If she has to keep 
constantly changing from standing on one foot 
to the other to keep both from freezing, she 
can’t stop to think about getting up eggs. If 
all she eats and can digest, must be expended 
in keeping the heat of her body, she has noth- 
ing left to turn into eggs. If her body is all 
shrunk up with cold, she hasn’t room inside for 
an egg of respectable size, and though her in- 
stincts may sometimes induce her to produce & 
thin shelled ‘pullet’s egg” at the expense of 
the lime in her bones, her pride revolts against 
such a dwarted production, and she seldom fur- 
nishes beyond two or three. 

Give Madam hen the odd bits of fresh meat, 
and the other fixings named above, not forget- 
ting the water, and make her quarters so free 
from cold air-holes that she is comfortable, and 
she can’t help giving attention to her natural 
occupation of manufacturing eggs, much to her 

own satisfaction, and the profit of her owner,— 
[ Agriculturist. 


em 


TREATMENT oF HeEns.—Two flocks of hens 
| were compared. One laid eggs almost all the 
time; the other scarcely any. On examining 
their treatment, the following differences were 
| found to exist: the former had a warm cellar 
| to roost in during the winter; the latter roosted 
in a stable where the wind blew in. 
mer had a fine place in an open cellar for 
scratching among ashes, lime and earth; the lat- 
| ter scratched in the manure heap, or in the stable 
| when the cows were put out, The former had 
piety of good water, with milk, &., the others 
| had no drink, except what they could find.— 
[ Rural American. 
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Picxuine Eoos.—lIf the following pickle were 
generally known, it would be more gener 
ally used. We constantly keep it in our fami- 
ly, and find it an excellent pickle to be eaten 


with cold meat, &e. 

The eggs should be boiled hard, say, ten min- 
utes, and then divested of their shells; when 
quite cold, put them in jars and pour over them 
vinegar sufficient to quite cover them, in which 
has been previously boiled the usual spices for 
pickling. Tie the jars down tight with bladder 
and keep them till they begin to change color. 


—-~@eo- 








Preservinc Ecos—Eggs may be preserved, 
by applying with a brush a solution of gum 
arabic to the shells, and afterward packing them 
in dry charcoal dust. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 


BY J. W. QUINBY. 


Last month, some directions were given for ma- 
king hives, stands, etc. I shall now try to give 
the process of making boxes. But first, a reason why 
you should use the kind I recommend, Honey in 
small boxes with glass sides, is found to sell best in 
market.. Affording ao fair view of their contents, as 
they do, and weighing but a few pounds each, they 
are better adapted to retailing than larger ones would 
be, or those made of wood. 

To make them, get boards planed down to one- 
fourth of an inch. Cut up into pieces six and one- 
fourth inches square, and bore half of them for the 
bottoms. They should be bored, as well as the hives 


for which they are intended, by one pattern, so that: 


any box will fit any hive. Make the posts of light 
wood three-cighths of aninch square. In putting up, 
set the post in from the corner a trifle, so that the 
glass may fall inside the edges of the top and bottom. 
Now put in the guide-combs. The larger these are 
the better, provided the comb is white and tender—an 
inch square will do. As to the glass, the size ten 
inches by twelve will cut into four pieces and match 
the size of box described. Fasten the panes in their 
places with tins. In regard to posts, they may be 
larger than given above, and grooved lengthwise with 
a saw so as to receive the glass and hold it in its place 
without tins. But such posts make a box look more 
heavy and bungling. 

As to bees that are wintering, what was said last 
month is applicable this. If any are to be moved to 
a distance, it is much the best to do it in the winter 
while they are quiet. See April number ofthe “Far- 
mer” for directions. We may have mild weather this 
month, but bees wintering in the house should not be 
moved out yet: they might have to be carried back 
again, Sometimes a warm spell will make them un- 
easy, especially if many are confined in one room; 
but they may be quieted, in some degree at least, by 
thorough ventilation, and putting in snow when it 
can be got. Any Weak stocks that seem inclined to 
spot their combs with feces, ought to be set out on a 
fair dy and returned at night. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to give some diree- 
tions for propagating the Italian bee, which has lately 
been introduced into this country; although its value 
has not yet been thoroughly tested—it will probably 
be widely distributed before that can be done. To 
sueh as are desirous of rapidly increasing their stock 
of this variety, the following plan may be of use: 

Introduce a fertile Italian queen into a hive with 
movable frames, so as to get brood-comb containing 
eggs for Italian workers. Now take out a frame con- 
taining these, and put it into a box or hive just large 
enough to admit it. Putin a quart or two of bees, 
shut them up for a day or two, feeding meanwhile if 
necessary, and they will proceed to raise queens from 
the worker brood.’ Perhaps a better way than to take 
a full-sized frame, would be to fix a number of small- 
er ones, five or six inches square, in two or three of 


-* 


the middle frames of the hive, and after getting eggs 
in them, to take them out separately; supply with 
bees as described above, and thus raise queens from 
each, These operations must be performed in warm 
weather. To get pure queens, it would be necessary 
to have them raised two or three miles from stocks of 
the common kind. As fast as you obtain them, the 
common kind may be changed—all that is necessary 
being to remove their queens and supply their places 
with the Italians. The common bees will run out in 
a few months. 

To introduce a new queen successfully, however, 
is a work requiring some care, It may generally be 
done as follows. Take away the common queen for 
which the Italian is to be substituted, as long as a 
week beforehand. At the end of five or six days, ex- 
amine the combs and cut out any royal cells the bees 
may have commenced. When the week is up, you 
may venture to introduee the new queen. It has 
been recommended to confine her a short time ins 
little enclosure of wire-cloth, placed in the hive or on 
the top of it, where the bees could make acquaintance 
with the prisoner, In attempting this, a few workers 
should be confined with the queen and a little honey 
given them. Sr. Jounsvit_e, 1861. 
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MEXICAN AND OTHER BEES. 


Various kinds of bees are found in Mexico, but they 
are cither MELLIPON® or trigonw, and not apis 
MELLIFICA, such as are common in this country. A 
wild bee exists in the districts of Jalisco and Duran- 
go, which produces a well-flavored and ruby-colored 
honey, gathered exclusively from Cactus flowers. 
Another kind is foundin Yucatan, which produces an 
abundance of yellow wax. In Venezeula and Guiana 
there is a species of bee called apis AMALTHEA, which 
stores up in small waxen sacs or bags attached to the 
top branches of trees, a high-flavored, very liquid 
honey, requiring to be boiled down to a proper con- 
sistency before using. The wax, which is yielded very 
plentifully, is of a brownish-yéllow color, and cannot 
be bleached. 

There are also in Mexico several kinds of stinging 
bees, which are favorite family pets‘in the districts 
where they occur. When the people find any of them 
in the forest, the tree is speedily felled, and that por- 
tion in which the bees harbor is cut off, carried home, 
and suspended against the front of the fortunate find- 
er’s dwelling. A peculiarity in the habits of these 
bees, is their mode of securing the honey they gather. 
They deposit it not in ordinary cells, but in sacs made 
of wax, which are of the size of a pullet’s egg, and are 
attached by them to theinner sides and top of the hive 
orauM. In the spring and fall, the proprictor takes 
out these little sacs, and empties them into bottles or 
bladders. The honey is very pure, and of an excel- 
lent quality. 

The chief pasturage for bees in the neighborhood of 
Vera Cruz and Puebla, is supplied by the various spe- 
cies of Salora and Sygenesia, which there grow 
wild and bloom in what are with us the winter 
months. At that season the dews are heavy, and as 
no rain falls then, the bees can labor with uninterrupted 
industry. The rainy season (in July) is the ‘most 
trying time for these insects, as there are few flowers 
in blossom then, and the nectar of those which do 
bloom is washed out by the frequent heavy showers. 
The bees then resort to the gardens and the sugar 
plantations, which, latter prove fatal to multitudes 
that perish in the syrup vessels. In September the 
bees are generally subject to dysentery, which is, sin- 
gularly enough, sapposed to be caused by the blossoms 
of maize or Indian corn.—[{Sanrortivs. 


———___.¢.¢9¢——_—_- - —-_—— 


Dr. Jahne says he has occasionally noticed bees 
lick up the liquid extruded by the aphides, but more 








generally saw them pass it with evident unconcern. 
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Savsaces—For the benefit of new subscribers and 
old ones, I would renew my former recipe for season- 
ing sausages,*viz:—40 pounds meat; 1 pound salt; 
3 oz. pepper ;*} pint sage, after it is pulverized. 


Cocoan@@ Oi.—A valuable oil for ointment, for 
burns, & r to use for the toilet, entirely inodorous, 
and clear as water, can be made in the following man- 
ner: Grate finely the white meat of cocoa-nuts, and 
boil it half an hour in Water enough to cover it four 
or five timer, and set it by to cool. Then skim off the 
oil into a small vessel, whence you can pour it or 
skim it again to separate the water. The water still 
retained can be evaporated by boiling. 


Cure ror Rugvumatism—Bathe the parts affected 
in water in which potatoes with their skins on have 
been boiled, as hot as can be borne, just before going 
to bed. By the next morning the pain will be much 
relieved, if not removed, One application of this 
simple remedy has cured the most obstinate rheumatic 
pains, 


Savusages—Very excellent sausages are made with 
nearly equal parts of fat and lean pork, finely chopped 
and seasoned with pepper and salt; but fora superior 
article the following receipt is particularly recom- 
mended: Chop, first separately and then together, 
one pound and a quarter of veal, free from fat, skin 
and sinew; and equal weight of lean pork, and of the 
inside fat of the pig. Mix well, and strew over the 
meat one ounce and a quarter of salt, half an ounce of 
pepper, a nutmeg grated, and some pounded mace.— 
Turn and chop the sausages until they are equally sea- 
soned throughout and tolerably fine; press them into 
a clean pan, and keep them in a very cool place. 
Form them, when required for table, into cakes some- 
thing less than an inch thick; flour and fry them for 
ten minutes in a little butter. 


Rats—A correspondent of the “Country Gentle- 
man” says he has found, after twenty years’ experi- 
ment in various ways to destroy rats, that there is 
nothing equal to afew cats. “Chain the dogs and let 
the cats loose.” 


Mince Pixs—Take a pound of beef, free from skin 
and strings, and chop it very fine; then two pounds 
of suet, which likewise pick and chop; then add 
three pounds of eurrants nicely cleaned and perfectly 
dry, one pound and a half of apples, the peel and juice 
of a lemon, half a pint of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, 
and a few cloves and mace, with pimento in fine 

‘ powder; have citron, orange and lemon peel ready, 
and put some in each of the pies when made. 


Mince Mrat—Six pounds of currants, three 
pounds of raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chop- 
ped fine, four pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two 
pounds of beef, the peel and juice of two lemons, a 
pint of sweet wine, a quarter of a pint of brandy, half 
ounce 6f mixed spice. Press the whole into a deep 
pan when well mixed. 


Bourns—The “Gazette Medicate of France,” says 
that, by an accident, charcoal has been discovered to 
be acure for burns. By laying a piece of cold char- 
eoal upon a burn, the pain subsides immediately. By 
leaving the charcoal on one hour, the wound is healed, 
as has been demonstrated on several occasions. The 
remedy is cheap and simple, and deserves a trial. 


Appts Jau—Peel a quantity of apples, all of the 
same kind; core and slice very thin, put in a jar and 
stand in a saucepan of water, and stew until they are 
quite tender. Put one and a half pounds of fine, 
moist white sugar to two pounds of fruit, the rinds of 
is lemons and juice of one; boil two hours and put 
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GeneraL Directions For CAkr Maxine — Have 
flour and sugar warm and devoid of lumps. ' Beat the 
whites and yolks of eggs separately. Wash currants 
in a hair sieve, rub well in a cvarse table-cloth, dry in 
a heated room, and dust them with flour before they 
are used; remove the stems and seeds from raisins, 
chop vhem and dust with flour; cut citron into small 
picces; use ground spices; butter pans well, and 
place a white paper over, if the the top of the oven is 
hotter than the bottom, or your cake will be heavy.— 
Open the oven door no oftener than is necessary to 
turn the pan round; dissolve sub-carbonate of soda in 
hot water, and mix cream tartar thoroughly through 
the flour; beat cake with a wooden spoon or spade; 
melt butter by putting it in an earthen bowl, and 
standing in a vessel of hot water; never mix sour and 
sweet milk; meet sour milk by dissolving soda in it. 
When your cake is nicely browned, pierce it in the 
middle with a broom splint, and if nothing adheres it 
is done. A tin box or can is preferable to wooden 
ones for keeping cakes. 


Fruit Cake—Two cups of butter, two of pulverized 
sugar, two of molasses, seven of flour, six eggs, one 
pound of currants, one pound raisins, half pound pre- 
served citron; cinnamon, cloyes, nutmegs, &c. to taste. 
Bake three hours in a moderate oven. If made a 
month or two before it is to be used it becomes richer. 


Eastport CAkE—Two cups pulverized sugar, four 
eggs, three cups of flour, one of milk, two teaspoonsful 
cream tartar, one of soda; flavor with lemon, peach 
or rose water; and last of all, just as going into the 
oven, a piece of butter size of a hen’s egg, melted and 
stirred in. 


For Cuganine Sitk—Take equal quantities of al- 
cohol—whisky will do—soft soap made of wood ashes, 
and molasses. Mix and rub with a cloth; afterwards 
rinse in clear water, once or twice, and dry it or wrap 
in cloth till ready to iron, 


To Preserve Pumpxin—Take good ripe pumpkin, 
pare and stew as dry as possible; place in the oven on 
a sheet, and let it remain until thoroughly dried, not 
baked ; then stow away in a dry place, when it will 
keep an indefinite length of time—only requiring to 
be soaked in milk a few hours before using. 


Cookies witnovut Eaas—Two teacupsful of sugar, 
one cupful of butter, one teacupful of cold water, one 
téaspoonful of saleratus, spice to the taste. Mix stiff, 
roll thin, and bake crisp. 


Piz Crust—One quart of flour, three quarters of a 
pound of lard; put in half the flour to half the lard, 
and with water knead until smooth; roll it out thin 
three times, touching it each time with the lard, 
sprinkling it with flour, and rolling it up tg be rolled 
again. 


Nams Growrxe in tHe Fursn—aA late writer in 
the “Ohio Cultivator” gives the following remedy — 
Cut a notch in the middle of the nail every time the 
nail is pared. The disposition to close the notch 
draws the nail from the side. It cured mine after I 
had suffered weeks with its festering. 


AppLe Fritrers—Take the yolks of six eggs and 
the whites of three; beat them well and strain them ; 
then add a pint of milk, a little salt, half a grated nut- 
meg, and a glass of cider. Make this into a thick 
batter with fine flour; slice the apples in rounds, cut 
out the core, dust them with fine sugar, and let them 
stand for two hours. When ready, dip each slice in 
the batter, and fry in plenty of boiling lard over a 
quick fire. Cover with sugar and serve. 


Anotuer Metnop—Make a batter with flour and 
table beer, adding two tablespoonsful of olive oil to 
one pound of flour; make it thick, two hours before 
using it. 
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As You Have Opportunity. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 





Mr. Frazier sat reading in his counting-room. 
He was in the midst of a piece of interestin 
news, when a lad came tothe door and said, 
‘‘Do you want a boy, sir?” 

Without raising his eyes from the paper, Mr. 
Frazier answered ‘ No,’’ to the applicant, and 
in rather a rough way. 

Before the lad had reached the street, con- 
science had compelled the merchant to listen to 
a rebuking sentence. 

‘* You might have spoken kindly to the poor 
boy, at least,” said conscience, ‘This is an op- 
gy bl 

Mr. Frazier let the paper fall from before his 
eyes, and turned to look at the lad. He was 
small—not twelve years old, to appearance— 
poorly attired, but clean, The merchant tapped 
against one of the windows in the counting-room, 
and the boy glanced back over his shoulder. A 
sign from the merchant caused him to return. 

** What did you say just now?” 

“Do you want a boy, sir?” ‘I'he lad repeated 
the words he had spoken, hesitatingly, a few 
moments before. 

Mr. Frazier looked at him with a suddenly 
awakened interest. He had a fair, girlish face: 
dark brown’ eyes and hair; and though slender 
and delicate in appearance, stood erect, and 
with a manliness of agpect that showed him to 
be already conscious of duty inthe world. But 
there did not seem to be much of that stuff in 
him that is needed for the battle of life. 

“Take a chair,” said Mr. Frazier, involun- 
rock. for the lad getting possession of his 
mind. 

The boy sat down with his large, clear eyes, 
fixed on the merchant’s face. 

“How old are you?” 

‘. “T was twelve, sir, last month,” replied the 
oy. 

** What splendid eyes,” said the merchant to 
himeelf. “‘ And I have seen them before. Soft, 
dark and lustrous as a woman’s.” 

Away hack in the past went the thoughts of 
Mr. Frazier, borne on the light from those beau- 
tiful eyes; and for some moments he forgot the 

resent in the past. But when he came back 
into the present again, he had a softened ‘heart 
towards the stranger lad. 

“ You should go to school for a year or two 
longer,” he said, 
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“I must help my mother,” replied the boy. 

“Is your mother very poor ?”” 

* Yes, sir; and she is sick.” 

The lad’s voice shook a little, and Ms soft wo- 
man’s eyes grew brighter in the tears that filled 
them. 9 °‘ 

Mr. Frazier had already forgotten ¢he point 
of interest in the news after which higtmind was 
searching when the boy interrupted. 

“I don’t wanta lad myself,” said Frazier, 
“but maybe that I could,speak a good word 
for you, and that would hétp you, you know. I 
think you would make an honest, useful lad. 
But you are not strong.”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, lam strong!” And the boy 
stood up in a brave spirit. 

The merchant looked at him with a steadily 
increasing interest. 

“ What is your name!” he asked. 

‘Charles Leonard, sir.’”’ 

THere was an instant change in the mer- 
chant’s manner, and he turned his face so far 
away that the boy’s eyes could not see the ex- 
pression. For a long while he sat still and 
silent—so long that the boy wondered. 

“Is your father living?” Mr. Frazier did 
not look at the boy, but still kept his face 
away. His voice was low and not very even. 

“No, sir. He died four years ago.” 

*“‘Where?” The voice was quicker and firmer. 

“In London, sir.” 

** How long since you came to America?” 

“Two years.” 

**Have you been in this city ever since?” 

“No sir. We came here with my uncle a 
year ago. But he died a month after our arri- 
val,” 

‘* What was your uncle’s name?” 

“Mr. Hoyle, sir.” 

There came another long silence, in which 
the lad was not able to see the merchant’s 
countenance. But when he did look at him 
again there was such a new and kind expres- 
sion to the eyes which seemed almost to devour 
his face, that he felt an assurance in his heart 
that Mr. Frazier was a good man, and would 
be a friend to his mother. 

“Sit there for a little while,” said Mr Frazier, 
and turning to his desk he wrote a note, in 
which without permitting the lad to see what 
he was doing, [re enclosed two or three bank 
bills. 

“ Take this to your mother,” he said, handing 
the note to the lad. 

“ You'll try and get me a place, sir, won’t 
you?” The boy lifted to him an appealing look, 

“O, yes. You shall have a good place. But 
stay, you have not told me where you live.” 

“At No.—, Melon street.”’ 

“Very well.” Mr. Frazier noted down the 
street and number. “And now take the note 
to your mother.” 

The merchant did not resume the newspaper 
after the lad departed. He had lost all interest 
in its contents. For a long time he sat with 
his hand shading his face, so that no one saw 
its expression. spoken to on any matter, he 
answered briefly,"and with none of his usual 
interest in business, The change in him waa 
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so marked that.one of his partners asked him if 
he was not unwell. 

“TI feel a little dull,” was evasively answered. 

Before his usual time, Mr. Frazier left the 
store and went home, As he opened the door 
of his dwelling, the distressed cries and sob- 
bings of achild came with an unpleasant shock 
upon his ears. He went up stairs with two or 
three long strides, and entered the nursery from 
which the cries came. | 

**What is the matter, darling?” he said, as 
he caught the weeper in his arms. ‘“‘ What ails 
my little Maggie?” 

**O, papa, papa!” sobbed the child, clinging 
to his neck, and laying her wet cheek close to, 
his. 

“Jane,” said Mr. Frazier, looking at the 
nurse, and speaking with some sternness of 
manner, 

“ Why is Maggie crying in this manner?” 

The girl looked excited. and pale. ‘“‘She’s 
been naughty,”’ was her answer. 

“No, papa! I ain’t been naughty,” answered 
the child indignantly. ‘I didn’t want to stay 
here all alone, and she pinched and slapped me 
so hard! O, papa!” and the child’s wail rung 
out again, as she clung to his neck, sobbing. | 

“ Has she ever pinched and slapped you be-| 
fore |’ asked the father. 

“She does it most every day,” answered the 
little girl. 

““Why haven’t you told me?” 

“She said she’d throw me out of the window | 
ifI told! Oh, dear, dear! don’t let her dg it, 
papa !”” 
‘It’s a lie,’”’ exclaimed the nurse, passionate- 

y- | 

“Just look at my poor leg, papa.”” The child 
said this is a hushea whisper, with her lips laid 
close to her father’s ear. 

Mr. Frazier sat down, and baring his child’s 
leg to the hip, saw that it was covered with blue | 
and greenish spots, all above the knee; there 
were not less than a dozen of these disfigurin 
marks. He examined the other leg and found. 
it in the same condition. 

Mr. Frazier loved that child with a deep ten-| 
derness. She was his all to love. Her mother, ' 
between whom and himself there never had 
been any sympathy, died about two years be-| 
fore ; and since that time his precious darling— 
the apple of his eye—had been left to the tender 
mercies of hired nurses, over whose conduct it 
was impossible for him to have any right ob- 
servation. He had often feared that Maggie 
was neglected—often troubled himself on her 
account—but a suspicion of cruelty like this 
had never entered his imagination as possible. 

Mr. Frazier was profoundly disturbed, but 
even in his passion he was very calm. 

“ Jane,” he said sternly, “I wish you to leave 
the house immediately.”’ 

“ Mr. Frazier—” 

“Silence!” He showed himself so stern 
and angry, even in his suppressed utterance of | 
the word, that Jane started, and then left the’ 
room instantly. 

Mr. Frazier rung the bell, and to the waiter 
who answered it, said, “‘See that Jane leaves 


the house at once. I have discharged her.— 
Send her trunk wherever she may wish it taken. 
Here is the money that is due. I must not see 
her again.” 

As the waiter left the room, Mr. Frazier hug- 
ged the child to his heart again, and kissed her 
with an eagerness of manner that was unusual 
with him. He was fond, but quiet in his caress- 
es. Now the sleeping impulses of a strong 


heart were all awake and active. 


In a small, back chamber, sat a pale, sweet- 
faced, patient looking woman, reading a letter 
which had just been left her by the postman, 

* Thank God!” she said, as she finished read- 
ing it, and her soft, brown eyes were lifted up- 
ward, “It looked very dark,” she murmured, 


* but the morning has broken again.” 

At length, a quick step was on the stairs; 
pushed hastily open. 
’ 


and the door was 

‘*Charles, dear! 

The boy entered with an excited countenance. 
‘I’m going to have a place, mother,” he cried 
to her, the moment his feet were inside the 
door, 

The pale woman smiled and held out her 
hand to her boy. He came quickly to her side. 

“There is no necessity for your getting a 
pec now, Charles. We shall go back to Eng- 
and.’ 

“Oh, mother!’”’ The boy’s face was all aglow 
with sunbeams. 

‘* Here is a letter from a gentleman in New 
York, who says he is directed by your uncle 
Wilton to pay our passage to England, if we 
will return. God is good, my son. Let us be 
thankful.” 

Charles now drew from his pocket the note 
which Mr. Frazier had given him, and handed it 
to his mother. 

‘* What is this ?” she asked. 

“The gentleman who promised to get me & 
place, told me to give it to you.” 

The woman broke the seal. There were three 
bank bills, of ten dollars each, enclosed, and 
this brief sentence written on the sheet of 
paper : 


“*God sent your son to a true friend. 
him come to me to-morrow.” 

“* Who gave you this?” she asked, her face 
growing warm with sudden excitement. 

“A gentleman. But I don’t know who he 
was. I went into a great many stores to ask if 
they didn’t want a boy, and at last I came to 
the one where the gentleman was who sent you 
this letter. He spoke roughly to me at first; 
and then called me back and asked me who I. 
was, and about my mother. I told him your 
name, and how father died, and you were sick. 


Let 


| Then he sat a good while and didn’t say 


nothing: and then wrote the note, and told me 
he would get me a place. He was a kind look- 
ing man, if he did speak roughly at first.” 

“Did you see what name was upon the sign?” 

“ IT never thought to look,”’ replied the boy; 
“I was 80 glad when 1 came away. But I 
can go straight to the place.” 

“I will write the gentleman a note, thanking 
him for his kindness, and you must take it to 
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him in the morning. How light it makes my 
heart feel to know that we are going back to 
dear England! God is good to us, my son, and 
we must be obedient and thankful.” 

Just a little before the evening twilight fell; 
word came up to the woman that a gentleman 
had called, and wish to see her. 

**Go and sée who it is, Charles,” she said to 
her son. 

‘“‘Oh, mother! It’s the gentleman who sent 
you the note” exclaimed he, in-an under tone, 
coming back quickly; “and he wants to see 
you, Can he come up?” 

There was a hasty glance of the woman’s 
eyes around the room to see if everything was 
in order, then a few slight changes in attire. 

** Ask him to come up, my son,” she said, and 
Charles went down stairs again. 

A man’s firm tread approached the door. It 
was opened, and the boy’s mother and the boy’s 
new found friend looking into each other’s faces. 

“Oh, Edward!” fell from her lips, in a quick, 
surprised voice: and she started from her chair 
and stood strongly agitated before him. He ad- 
vanced, not speaking until he had taken her 
hand. 

“Florence! I never thought to see you thus.” 
He said it in a kind, calm, evenly modulated 
voice; but her ears were finely enough chorded 
to perceive the deep emotion that lay beneath. 
He said it, looking down into the dark, soft ten- 
der brown eyes. “But I think there is a Provi- 
dence in our meeting,” he added. 

They sat down and talked long together— 
talked of the times gone by, and of the causes 
that had separated them, while their hearts beat 
only for each other—of the weary years that 
had passed for both of them since then—of the 
actual present of their lives. 

**T have a motherless child,” he said at last 
—‘‘a tender little thing that I love, and.to-day I 
find her body purple with bruises from the cruel 
hand of a servant! Florence, will you be a 
mother to that child? You havea noble boy 
who is fatherless ; let me be to him a father!— 
Oh! Florence! there has been a great void in 
our lives. A dark and impassable river has 
flowed between us for years. But we stand at 
last together; and if the old love fills your heart 
as it fills mine, there are golden days for us in 
the future.” 

And so it proved. The lady and her son 
did not go back to England, but passed to the 
merchant’s stately residence, she becoming its 
mistress, and he finding a home and a truer 
father than the one he had, in former years, 
called by that name. 





~~ 
oo 


Cur ror Crour.—Eds. Vailey Farmer: This 
dangerous disease can be very easily cured by 
applying cold water—ice-water if it can be pro- 
cured—with a sponge freely to the neck and chest 
of the patient. Then let the child drink as 
much as it can ; wipe chest and neck dry, cover 
up warm, and sleep will soon ensue and the pa- 
tient be cured. Lizziz. 
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TO YOUNG MEN. 

Whatever may be your choice of future occu- 
pation—whatever calling or profession you may 
select—there is certainly none more honorable 
than that ofa farmer. The patriarch of the 
fields as he sits beside his cottage door when the 
toils of the day are over, feels an inward calm 
never known in the halls of pride, His labor 
yields him unpurchasable health and repose. 

I have observed, with more grief and pain than 
I can express, the visible tokens which appear 
in all directions of a growing disposition to avoid 
agricultural pursuits and to rush into some of 
the overcrowded professions, because a corrupt 
and debasing fashion has thrown around them 
the tinsel of imaginary respectability. Hence 
the farmer instead of prepariug his child to 
follow in the path of usefulness he himself has 
trod, educates him for a sloth; labor is considered 
vulgar, to work is ungenteel, the jack-plane is 
less respectable than the lawyer’s green bag, 
the handles of the plow less dignified than the 
yardstick. Unfortunate infatuation! How mel- 
ancholy is this delusion, which, unless it be 
checked by a wholesome reform in public opin- 
ion, will cover our country with wreck and ruin! 
This state of things is striking at the very foun- 
dation of our national greatness; it is upon 
agriculture that we mainly depend for our con- 
tinued prosperity: and dark and evil will be the 
day when it falls into disrepute. What other 
pursuit offers so sure a guarantee of an honest 
independent family? Where else can we look 
but to the productions of the soil for safety of 
investment and for ample return? In com- 
mercial speculations all is chance and uncertain- 
ty, change and fluctuation, rise and fall. In the 
learned professions scarce one in ten makes 
enough to meet his incidental expenses; how 
then are we to account for this fatal misdirection 
of public opirfion? 

he cultivators of the earth are the most val- 
uable citizens. They are the most independent, 
the most virtuous, and they are tied to their 
country, and wedded to its liberty and interests 
by the most lasting bonds,—| Jefferson. 
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RAIN. 


To understand the philosophy of this beautiful 
and often sublime phenomenon, 'so often witness- 
ed since the creation, and essential to the 
very existence of animals, a few facts, derived 
from observation and a long train of experiment 
must be remembered: 

1, Were the atmosphere, everywhere, at all 
times, at @ uniform temperature, we should 
never have rain, or hail, or snow. The water ab- 
sorbed by its evaporation from the sea and earth’s 
surface, would descend in an inperceptible va- 
por or cease to be absorbed by the air when once 
fully saturated. 

2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere, 
and consequently its capability to retain humid- 
ity; is proportionately greater in cold than in 
warm air. 

3. The air near the surface of the earth is 
warmer than it is in the region of the clouds. 

The higher we ascend from the earth the cold- 
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er dowe find the atmosphere, Hence the perpet- 
ual snow on the very high mountains in the 
hottest climates. Now, when from continual 
evaporation the airis highly saturated with va- 
por, though it be invisible and the sky cloudless, 
if its temperature is suddenly reduced by cold 
currents of air rushing from above, or from a 
higher or lower latitude, its capacity to retain 
moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, and 
the result is rain. Air condensed as it cools, 
and like a sponge filled with water and com- 
ressed, pours out the water which its dim- 
inished capacity cannot hold, 


REARING CHILDREN. 

We commend the following rules for rearing 
children to every parent in the land: 

I, Children should not go to school until six 
years old. 

II. Should not learn at home during that 
time more than the alphabet; religious teach- 
ings excepted. 

III. Should be fed with plain substantial food, 
at regular intervals, of not less than four hours. 

IV. Should not be allowed to eat anything 
within two hours of bed-time. 

V. Should have nothing for supper but a sin- 
gle cup of warm drink, such as very weak tea 
of some kind, or warm milk and water, with 
one slice of cold bread and butter—nothing 
else. 

VI. Should sleep in separate beds, on hair 
matresses, feet first well warmed by the fire or 
rubbed with the hands until perfectly dry ; 
extra covering on the lower limbs, but little on 
the body. 

VII. Should be compelled to be out of doors 
for the greater partof daylight, from after break- 
fast until halfan hour before sundown, unless 
in damp, raw weather, when they should not 

be allowed to go outside the door. 

VIII. Never limit a healthy child as to sleep- 
ing or eating, except at supper, but compel 
regularity as to both—it is ot great importance. 

IX. Never compel a child to sit still, nor in- 
terfere with its enjoyments, as long as it is not 
actually injurious to person or property, or 
against good morals. 

X. Never threaten a child; it is cruel, unjust, 
and dangerous. What you have to do, do it and 
be done with it. 

XI. Never speak harshly or angrily, but 
mildly, kindly and, when really needed, firmly, 
ho more. 

XII. By all means arrange it so that the last 
words between you and your children at bed- 
time, especially the younger ones, should be 
words of unmixed lovingness and affection. 





Cheap Homesteads. 
The accumulation of suburban villages around 

our city, where the mechanic and the artisan 
can command a cottage, with its lawn and gar- 
den, for little more than a year’s city rental, is 
one of the healthiest movements of the age. 
Their contiguity to the city, oncheapand speedy 
thoroughfares, makes these residences almost as 
convenient to many classes of laborers as the city 
itself. Of the thousands who are thus securin 
homes, independent of laydlords, very few coul 
ever save sufficient to plant a hearthstone in the 
city. This hegira of homesteads leaves no space 
unoccupied, for there isa fresh tide of renters 
always pressing on the vacated premises. Build- 
ing and trade are increased by the diversion of 
population, and multitudes are enabled to shake 
off that nightmare of the humble toiler, hopeless 
dependence. One of the marked moral, as well 
as material benefits of this opening area for 
cheap homesteads is, that many a working-man, 
with the chance of earning a home, marries, and 
feels that he can as well support himself and a 
help-meet in the suburban village, as he could 
himself alone in the city. Thus many amaiden 
finds release from the solitude and weariness of 
city life. Cobbett was wont to say of London, 
that the best and cheapest stopper of its vice and 
crime, would be the provision of decent homes 
for all its work-folk, so that the young would be 
encouraged to marry, and thus abandon the idle- 
ness and dissipation incident to single life ina 
great city. Cheap homesteads are sanitary and 
moral safeguards, the spread of which can only 
bring happiness to those who are enabled to rear 
them, and add to the peace and good order of 
society.—[ Ex. 
— #08 =. 


STRIVE FOR THE BEST. 

’Tis better to give a kindly word 
Than ever so hard a blow; 

To know we have by kindness stirr’d 
The man who was our foe; 

To feel we have a good intent, 
Whatever he may feel— 

That gentleness with us is meant 
To make the old wounds heal. 


’Tis better to give our wealth away 
Than let our neighbors want; 

To help them in their needful day, 
While they are weak and gaunt. 

A kindly deed brings kindly thought, 
In hamlet and in city ; 

A little help, we have been taught, 
Is worth a world of pity. 


’Tis better to work and slave and toil, 
Than lie about and rust— 

An idle man upon the soil 
Is one of the very worst. 

He eats the bread that others earn, 
And lifts his head so high 

As if it was not his coneern 
How others toil’d, or why. 


’Tis better to have an humble heart, 
Living in faith and trust; 

To act an ever upward part, 
Remembering we are dust; 

To let the streams of life run past, 
Beloved and lovingly, 

Until we reach in joy at last 
The great eternal sea. 
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Increase your Clubs. 

Our Clubs can be added to at any time, and from 
any post-office, Please bear this in mind, and when 
calling on neighbor A, ask him to join the Club; and 
send on his name with two or three others, if you can 
get them. 





Tue AaricuLturAL Press.—What a vast amount 
of good is being effected by the Agricultural Press!! 
We do not believe that its labors are half appreci- 
ated by the public. What valuable information it 
is constantly imparting to those whose honorable 
calling it is to cultivate the soil! New and improved 
methods of cultivation are always being given.— 
Everything of interest relating to farm crops, stock, 
fruit, &c. it disseminates. Our system of agricul- 
ture is, from its influence, constantly improving. 
We are anxious the “ Valley Farmer” should do a 
great work in improving Western Agriculture, and 
hope all true friends of progress will aid in procuring 
for it a larger audience. Every new subscriber aids 
us in this good work, and we hope none of our readers 
will miss an opportunity to procure them, and for- 
ward their names tous. 

Tue Wnaeat Crop.—The winter, thus far, has been 
very favorable for winter wheat. For a great many 
years we have not had as favorable a winter for this 
great staple of the West. Should it continue thus, we 
may expect such a harvest as will make glad the 
hearts of the pdople. 





Formation or A Horticucrurat Society in Jsr- 
Ferson Co. Mo.—Pursuant to resolution of a former 
meeting, the Farmers, and others, favorable to the 
formation of a Horticultural Society, met at Hillsboro, 
and, on motion of Col, Hesser, Judge Vanpreters was 
called to the chair (in the absence of Dr. Clark, former 
ehairman,) and called the meeting to order. The 
committee appointed to draft a Constitution and By- 
Laws, reported the same, which wert taken up and 
adopted section by section. They then elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: ' 

Judge Chas. 8. Rankin, President; Judge J. 8. 
Vanpreters, Vice-President; Wm. 8. Jewett, Record- 
ing Secretary ; Thos. C. Fletcher, Corresponding Sec 
retary ; Judge Wm. 8S. Howe, Treasurer; Dr. Wm. E. 
Clark, E. E. Furber, Wm. Skeel, Executive Commit- 
tee. 

On motion, the following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to furn- 
ish a copy of these proceedings for publication to the 
“Jefferson County Herald” and “Valley Farmer.” 

Wx. 8S. Jewerrt, Sec. 


Prorits rrom Mitcn Cows—Eds. Valley Farmer: 
From seventeen milch cows, the butter I made in the 
year 1860, sold in St. Louis market for six hundred 
and sixty dollars. You are at liberty to publish this 
if you see proper. Yours with respect, 

onrce Co. Ill. Joun McQvuiLian. 





Free! Free!! Free!!! 

Three new subscribers, and three dollars, entitles 
the sender to a free copy. Five old subscribers, and 
five dollars, entitles the one who remits toa free copy. 
Ten subscribers at 80 cents each, entitles the one 
forming the Club to a free copy. 

Now is the time to procure and send the names, 
Friends, help along the good cause. 

Peaca Tree Borer.—One of the most trouble- 
some pests to the cultivators of the peach, is the Borer. 
Numerous plans have been given to prevent its rava- 
ges; but we have never found anything as a substitute 
for the knife and a crooked piece of wire. We, how- 
ever, find in the “Gardener's Monthly” a remedy, from 
J. Van Buren, Clarksville, Ga. which may prove 
effectual. He recommends half a pint of common salt 
to be sewed upin a small bag of strong cottun cloth, 
and this to be tied in the fork of the tree, where let it 
remain until the salt is dissolved by the rains that fall, 
which will be in the course of two years, and the work 
is done, ‘ 

The brine that runs down the trunk of the trees will 
kill both worms and eggs as they are deposited; be- 
sides, it will prove a benefit to the tree. Should there 
have accumulated a hardening of the gum at the sur- 
face of the ground, as is sometimes the case, it should 
be removed so that the solution may reach the worms, 
It is equally as applicable for the apple tree borer and 
aphis at the roots. ? 

New Names.—We are adding many new names to 
our list. Many are becoming subscribers who have 
never before taken an agricultural journal. We hope 
to make the “Valley Farmer” so interesting, so in- 
structive—in fact so profitable to them, that they will 
become its warm and fast friends, and support it 
while it is published—which we trust will be many 
score of years yet. 


American Ber JournaL.—This is the title of » 
neatly printed octavo journal, of twenty-four pages, 
that we find upon our table. It is published by A. M. 
Spangler & Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. Terms, One 
Dvllar per annum. 

The first number contains much matter of interest 
to the bee keeper. We have no doubt that every one 
who keeps the honey bee would invest his dollar pro- 
fitably by subscribing for this journal. We fear, 
however, that its publication will not prove profitable, 
Although the interest it ‘is intended to advance is an 
important one, yet most of the Agricultural journals 
have their Apiary Departments, and bee keepers gen- 
erally will be satisfied with the information they may 
here obtain. We hope, however, that our cotemporary 
may meet with abundant success, and we advise all 
bee keepers to send their dollar for the Journal. 





Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—This largest and best of 
the magazines for February is on our table. It con- 
tinues to grow in attractiveness. Price $3 per annum 
—but we will send it and the “Valley Farmer” one 
year for three dollars. 
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Read This, 

Tue Home anv Scuoor Jounnat, devoted to Edu- 
cation, Art, Science, Literature, &c., is published by 
Norman J. Cotman, of St Louis, at One Dollar per 
annum. It is expressly designed to supply a sound 
healthy literature to Western readers. Fathers and 


mothers, young men and young women, boys and|~ 


girls, will find it abounding in instruction and inter- 
est, and worth far more than all the trashy novels and 
magazines, filled as they are with tales of love and 
murder, hair-breadth escapes, &c. Subscribe for the 
Home anv Scuoo. Journat, and it will furnish you 
with good food for mental-digestion for yourself and 
family. Tue Home anv Scnoor Jovrnat and the 
Vatiey Farmer will be sent to any address for only 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents, At these remarkably 
low rates we ought to have ten thousand subscribers. 
Reader, try both journals. 


Peterson’s Lapies’ Macazine.—This is an inter- 
esting and attractive monthly, published by C, J. 
Peterson, Philadelphia, at $2 per annum. We will 
send it and the “Valley Farmer” to any address, on 
the receipt of $2.25. 





Cu.ture or Oats.—The oat crop, perhaps, may 
be considered the most exhausting to the soil of any 
of the cereals, unless we except that of wheat; and at 
prices which oats now generally bring, they may also 
be considered as profitable to the cultivator on soils 
suited to their growth. Oats, like barley, are adapted 
to a very wide range of latitude and climate. Gener- 
ally, however, they yield the largest crops in cold 
climates, though there are varieties that succeed well 
in Southern latitudes. We have heard that a fall or 
winter kind has been introduced that succeeds well in 
warm climates. Oats, like spring barley, with us in 
the West, unless sown very early, are liable to be 
forced up to maturity before the plants have time to 
spread, when the crop is generally light. A large crop 
of oats can only be secured by early sow ng on land 
suited to them. In ordinary seasons, we should pre- 
fer sowing in the early part of March, and we have 
known oats to be sown in February and yield excellent 
crops. Oats may better be sown on new rich land than 
wheat; they will yield a larger proportion of grain to 
the straw than wheat, and are less liable to lodge. 

Our Western farmers generally sow much less seed 
to the acre than those situated in colder climates; 
While, judging without the practical experience in 
both sections, we should say that the heaviest seeding 
would be necessary in the warmer climates, because 
the plants have less time to spread and multiply 
their seed stems. We know that many Eastern farm- 
ers sow four bushels and upwards of seed upon an 
acre, while many of our best farmers are satisfied with 
less than one anda half bushels. Upon this point we 
should be pleased to receive the result of the experi- 
ence of some of our observing and successful farmers. 

In regard to the time of harvesting oats, we think 
that-many of our farmers are apt to let the crop stand 
too long before cutting. The straw makes most valua- 





ble feed for stock, and if cut while a portion of it is 
still green, it is not only more nutritious but much 
more palatable to stock, while the grain loses nothing 
in weight by early harvesting, but, like wheat, it is 
absolutely heavier. 





7 We refer our readers to the advertisement of 
Col. Saladee, of Texas, in this issue of our paper. 
Col. 8. is the inventor of the “Texas Steam Plow,” 
and contemplating ite manufacture in Louisville for 
that State; he will have to spend the most of his time 
there, and, therefore, offers to exchange some of his 
Texas lands for an improved property in Kentucl y.— 
This, no doubt, will be a favorable opportunity for 
parties wanting Texas lands, to make the purchase or 
exchange, 





New JAPANese Wueat.—A new commodity to 
gull the people and get their money. When will the 
day of “humbugs” be over? We have received scores 
of letters from our subscribers asking our opinion of 
the above New Japanese Wheat. 

A certain party came to the “Valley Farmer” office, 
and wished us to advertise it—but we would not in- 
sert it for any price. The people can use their money 
to better advantage. 





Tue Yate Lecrures.—Among the gentlemen who 
will take part in the Yale Agricultural Leetures for 
Feb. 1861, are the following: Wilder, Grant, Barry 


and Parsons, on Pomology and kindred subjects.— 
Quincy, Bartlett, French and Tucker on Farm Crops, 
Manures, &c. Silliman, Johnson, Eaton and Dadd, on 
Science. Morris, Howard and Dickinson, on Domes- 
tic Animals During the last week a course of four 
lectures will be given on the subjugation and educa- 
tion of the horse, accompanied by demonstrations on 
the living animal. 

The Course will commence Feb. 5th, and continue 
through the month. 

Programmes with full particulars may be obtained 
on application to John A. Porter, New Haven, Conn. 


ee 





Kentucky Srate Ac Socrety.-—-The Annual 
Meeting was held at Frankfort, Dec. 5. The Presi- 
dent read a statement of the financial condition of the 
Society, showing that the Society has means on band 
amounting to about $5,000, After reading the Secre- 
tary’s Report, by R. W. Scott, Esq. an election of 
officers for the ensuing year was held, with the fuilow- 
ing result: 

President, Col. J. L. Bradford, Bracken County. 

Vice-Presidents—Ist Dist. P. Swigert, Franklin Co,; 
2d. Dist. Dr. J. A. Tomlinson, Mercer Co.; 3d, Dist. 
Dr. David King, Logan Co. 

Directors—Ist. Dist. R. W. Scott, Franklin County;. 
Abram Buford, Woodford County; 0. H. Burbridge, 
Bourbon County; Wm. Warfield, Fayette County; 
Geo. L. Forman, Mason County. 2d. Dist. Gibson 
Mallory. Jefferson County; W.A.Couke, Mercer County; 
8. T. Drane, Shelby County; Geo. Denny, Garrard 
County; J. B. O'Bannon, Jefferson County. 3d. Dist. 
J. R. Barrick, Barren County; J. 8. Phelps, Christian 
County; J. J. Towles, Henderson County; R. C. Har- 
reld, Union County; Willis B. Machen, Lyon County. 


~~ @ @-— 


“Fieip Notes” is the title of anew weekly agricul 
tural paper of fine appearance and well edited. It is 
published by Col. 8. D. Harris, of Columbus, Olio, at 
$2 per annum. 
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Hoe Cnotera.— The “ Decatur (Ill.) Gazette” of 
Dec. 26th, says: “The hog cholera is raging to almost 
an alarming extent in ourcounty. We hear of numer- 
ous farmers losing from 50 to 100 each, and many have 
lost from 2 to 300 head. Its spread in the first instance 
is attributable to the recklessness of those who have 
lost hogs. In place of burying the hogs that have 
died, they have generally been left in the field or on 
the prairie where other hogs have been permitted to 
run, The live hogs ate of those that had died 
with the disease, and soon the infection began to 
spread, until in many neighborhoods most every farm- 
er has suffered severely.” 

It may be of service to some of our readers to state 
that the U.8. Agricultural Society at its, meeting in 
1857, appointed a committee to report on this disease, 
At the meeting of the Society in 1859, Dr. Higgins, of 
Maryland, Chairman of that Committee, made a re- 
port. Itstates that the disease is evidently a species 
of Pneumonia, and the cure, as discovered by Dr. 
Higgins, after experimenting on hundreds of cases, is 
to take equal portions of Carbonate of Soda and Car. 
onate of Barilla; mix together, rub them in a mortar, 
and give a dose of 10 grains (about a tablespoonful) 
three times a day. This is said to have been entirely 
successful, 

A correspondent at Rushville in this State, wrote us 

he had saved his hogs by giving them pretty heavy 
doses of Copperas, while his neighbors had lost large 
numbers. 
. Another remedy which has been employed with 
success, is Alum Water. A writer says he made a 
strong solution of alum water—all the water would 
bear, and drenched all he found diseased ; he also gave 
to the lot (about 100 head) a pound of pulverized 
alum in some swill feed each day for two weeks, by 
which time all remaining seemed healthy. Out of 22 
drenched with a pint of the solution to each—adm inis- 
tered with the assistance of a rope behind the tusks, 
and a horn with the small end sawed off—be lost five 
head; the remainder, except two, were healthy at the 
time of writing.—[Prairie Farmer. 


PREMIUMS for Subscribers to the Valley 
Farmer, open till April First, 1861, 
$150.00. 


To the person sending the largest club we will send 


ONE OF MANNY’S COMBINED REAPERS AND 


MOWERS, 
worth ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS. 
This machine is too well known to need any comment 
from us. It is manufactured by Messrs, Kin@sLanps 
& Ferauson, of St. Louis, of the very strongest and 
best materials and in the best manner, and is warrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. 


$135.00. 


To the person sending the next largest list, we will 
send GROVER & BAKER’S SEWING MACHINE, 
worth ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY FIVE 
DOLLARS. This will be the best and highest priced 
machine that is manufactured by that enterprising 
Company. Grover & Baker’s machines stand desery- 
edly high, and are admirably adapted to all classes of 
Family Sewing. Simple in their construction; run 
quietly and easily; use both upper and lower spools 
as bought from the stvfe, and therefore do not require 
the time and trouble of re-winding. These machines 
are too well known in this region to require any re- 
commendation from us, having taken the first Pre. 
minm atthe last St. Louis Fair, and at several county 
fairs in various parts of the State. Prices range from 


$40 to $135, 
$100.00. 

For the next largest list, we will send ONE OF 
SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES, worth ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS. This machine is everywhere fa- 
vorably known. The Messrs. Singer have made’co- 





| lossal fortunes by their manufacture. 





For the last 
year they have charged only $40 for their excellent 
Family Machine; but their “ Letter A” Machine, 
which has everywhere given the greatest satisfaction, 
is sold for only $60, including hemmer, ard warrunted 
for three years. Although two sets of hands bave 
worked night and day, ye} they have been unable to 
supply the demand for them. The Singer Machine 
from the simplicity and power of its construction is 
able to do all kinds of work, whether heavy or light, 
and in the most perfect manner. Noone who has ever 
purchased one has regretted it. Edwin Dean, Agent, 
No. 85 Fourth Street 


$70.00. 


For the next largest list, we will send one of 
WHEELER & WILSON’S CELEBRATED FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES worth SEVENTY DOLLARS. 

The number of Wheeler &Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
sold in 1859 was upwards of 21,000. This speaks more 
loudly in its favor than any praise we could bestow. 
It has taken some of the most important First Premi- 
ums in the United States. It is admirably adapted to 
all kinds of family sewing. Itis very easy to learn 
how to use it, and will give entire satisfaction to all 
purchasers, A, Sumner, No. 133 North Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, is Agent, and is always pleased to exhibit 
their merits. Prices vary from $50 to $100. 


$45.00. 

For the next largest list we will send E. CLARK’S 
REVOLVING LOOPER DOUBLE THREADED FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE, worth FORTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, This Machine is an improvement on the 
Raymond Machine, and in the hundreds of families 
where it has been used in Missouri it has pleased all 
by the ease, beauty and simplicity with which it per- 
forms its work. Elias Clark, No. 82 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, is Agent. 


$43.00. 


For the next largest list we will send one of Rob- 
ingson’s Water Elevators, with Chain and Cups, 
for raising water from a well forty feet deep, worth 
FORTY-THREE DOLLARS. This is the best pump 
in use—does not freeze, purifies the weli and water, 
thus preventing sickness—and can be used for raising 
water from any depth—is especially desirable where 
cistern water is used, asit keeps always clear and 
pure. W. I. Henry, St. Louis, Mo. P. 0. Box 783, 


Proprietor. 
$40.00. 


For the next largest list we will send Vandiver’s 
Union Corn Planter, manufactured by J. W. Vuan- 
diver, Shelbina, Mo. worth FORTY DOLLARS. This 
is one of the best corn planters manufactured. By 
the use of a team and two men it marks out the 
ground and‘drops and covers two rows as fast as the 


horses walk, 
$25.00. 


To the person sepding the next largest list we will 
send Trees and Plants, to be selected from the 8r. 
Lovis Nursery, to the value of TWENTY-FIVE 


DOLLARS. 
$15.00. 


To the person sending the next largest list we will 
send Easterly’s Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutter, worth 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


$5.00. 


To the person sending the next largest list we will 
send Agricultural Books, to be selected from the 
Catalogue of Saxton, Barker & Co., to the value of 
FIVE DOLLARS. 

Persons in Missouri and contiguous States, will ad- 
dress “ Valley Farmer,” St. Louis, Mo. 

Persons in Kentucky and contiguous States,will 
address “Valley Farmer,” Louisville, Ky. 
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Osace Orance Szxev—H. W. Pitkin, Louisville, Ky. 1 
Ho! ror Texas! 6000 Acrzs or Lann—C. W. Sala- 

dee, Putnam, Ohio, 1 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox—L. A. “Godey, “Philadelphia, 1 
VeGcerTasie, AGRICULTURAL AND Fruit Seeps, J. M. 

Thorburn & Co. 15 John Street, N.Y. - 1 
Quincy Nursery—J. H. Stewart, Quincy, IIl. 2 
New anp Rare Fiower Seeps—J ohn Saul, Wash- 

ington City, D.C. - - 2 
Graprs Vines T00 Large To Senp BY Man—tT. Cc. 

Maxwell & Bros. Geneva, N.Y. - - 2 
AericuLturaL ImpLements, Farm AND GARDEN 

Seens—John Garnett & Co. St. Lonis, 7 








J. M. THORBURN & CO.’8 DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF VEGETABLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS FOR 
s@ 1361, “Ga 
is. now ready for mailing to all applicants en- 

Amiog Mayen stamp 
have now in Pine press our Spring Cata- 
— of Hybrid French Giadiolus, &c. and a complete 
list of all the novelties in the Floral line. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


it 15 John St. New York. 
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PEAR SEED! PEAR SEED?! 


Fresh and of Superior Quality, Price $1.50 per 
Pound ; and at reduced rates to Nurserymen 
and others ordering large quantities. 

APPLE SEED!! 

Price 25 cents per quart; $5 per bushel. 

Also, MAHALEB CHERRY PITS, 

Price 75 cents per quart, $15 per bushel. 

BLACK MAZZARD CHERRY PITS, 

Price 25 cents per quart, $5 per bushel. 

Also, PLUM PITS! PLUM PITS!! 

Price 40 cents per quart, $6 per bushel. 


STRAWBERRY SEED, 
12 Superb Varieties from $1.50 to $2.50 per os. 


44| EUROPEAN LARCH SEED, 


20 cents per oz,, $1,50 per pound, 


BLACK AUSTRIAN PINE SEED, 
25 cents per oz., $3 per pound. 
SCOTCH FIR SEED, 
15 cents per oz. $1.50 per pound, 
HONEY LOCUST SEED, 
60 cents per pound. 
BALD CYPRESS SEED, 
30 cents per quart, $7 per bushel. 
VIRGILIA LUTEA, er Yellow Wood Seed, 
$1 per oz., $12 per pound. 
NORWAY SPRUCE SEED, 
15 cents per oz., 75 cents per pound. 
EUROPEAN SILVER FIR, 
15 cents per oz., $1 per pound. 
With one of the most extensive collections of Garden, 
Field and Flower Seeds, in the world, 
JF Send for our Catalo, 
J. Thora & Co. 


15 John St. New York. 


HO! FOR TEXAS. 


For sale or exchange, 6,000 Acres of the choicest 

Farming Lands in Eastern Texas, including one 

Plantation of 1355 acres—for improved lands in Ken- 

tucky. Fer ar 5s particulars, address, 

. W. SALADEE, Putnam, Ohio. 
[feb’61—4t]} 
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Jan. 1st, eet. 


Double Sized Mammoth Fashion Plates, 
The Largest Published in the World, 


GOBEY’S LABY’S BOOK 


Publishes every month at least Four More Colored 
Fashions in every number than any other magazsine— 
better colored and more reliable. 
GODEY’S STEEL PLATES 
Are better than any given in any work now published, 
Diagrams of every article of Dress worn by Women 


and Children are monthly given. Model Cottages and 
Plans in every number. Two pages of Original Mu- 





sic month! Only 26 Cents a number; 1 year’s sub- 
scription, $3; 3 copies, one year, $6; 6 copies, one 
year, $10. . A. G ‘ 

lt 823 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Osage Orange Seed, 

Having been engaged for the last 12 years in gath- 
ering this seed, I would say to my old customers 
through the West, that I am having alot of NEW 
SEED gathered this season, WARRANTED FRESH AND 
Genuine. Those wanting @ sore parr should ap- 

Address, 


ly early, as the crop is li 
feb’61— 3m] i PITKIN, Louisville, Ky. 
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QUINCY. NURSERY. 


Quincy, Llinois. 
J. H. STEWART, 


The present proprietor, having succeeded to the busi- 
ness formerly carried on by the firm of Wm. Stewart & 
Sons, grateful for past patronage, desires to -inform 
Planters and the public generally, that he has on hand 
and offers for sale during the coming season, “ 
pes At Prices to Suit the Times, “ea 
A very large and complete assortment of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, &. 


The different varieties of which can be ascertained b 
reference to his Annual Catalogue for 1861, whic 
will be furnished to applicants free of charge. 

CAUTION—The public is expressly caution- 
ed against purchasing trees of unauthorized persons, 
as Peddlers, as there are known to be several impos- 
ters abrvuad making use of the well known reputation 
of the Quiney Nursery, for the purpose of palming off 
their worthless stock and avoiding responsibility 
therefor. 

All authorized Agents for the Quincy Nurser 
will be furnished with Certificates, to which will 
be attached the signature of the Proprietor. 

All orders given to any authorized agent, will be 
promptly and faithfully filled, and in no case will trees 
be allowed to leave the Nursery unless correctly and 
properly labelled. J. H. STEWART. 
feb’61—2t 


GRAPE VINES TO LARGE TO SEND BY 
MAIL 


T. 0. MAXWELL & BROTHERS, GENEVA, N.Y. 


Invite particular attention to their extensive stock 
of Native Grape Vines, one and two years old; 
Strong Plants, grown in the open air, and in large 
pots under glass. 

DeLawanre, Diana, Concornp, Resecca, Hartrorp 
Proprio, &¢. in quantities to suit purchasers. 

| thee = large plants at moderate prices. 

onwign Vines for cultivation under glass, of the 
best. -sorts—-Gotpgx Hampure, Bowoop. Muscat, 
, apes Hamavre, ZinrinpaL, Roya Mvuscaping, 
oLpem Cuasssias, and Thirty other New and Old 
Sorts, one and two years old, at GREATLY REDU- 
CED PRICES. A fine lot of extra large plants, 
grown in extra large pots, for immediate fruiting. 

A quantity of these, Native and Foreign, are in the 
cellars, and may be packed and shipped at any pleas- 
ant time during winter or early spring with safety.— 

Particular attention given to packing vines secure- 
ly for all parts cf the country. 

Send for Catalogues. 

_T. C, MAXWELL & BROTHERS, 
feb’61—4t] Geneva, Ont. Co. N.Y. 


DWARF BROOM CORN SEED. 

The undersigned offers a very desirable variety of 
Dwarf Broom Corn Seed for sale, the stalks of which, 
on an average, are not more than 18 inches to 2 feet 
high to the brush, and the brush is of about the same 
length—the whole plant being only 3 to 4 feet high.— 
The broom is far superior to the old tall variety, being 
much finer in fibre and much more elastic. It will 
yield fully twice the amount of brooms from an acre 
of land than the old tall variety does. On account of 
its dwarf habit it bears closer planting, and will resist 
the severest storm, and is never blown down. The 
brush is wrapped up about half its length in the top 
leaf, which obviates it from bending down, and con- 
—T keeps the broom straight. This Dwarf va- 
riety will prove indispensable to all cultivating this 
valuable crop. Price 15 cents per ounce package, or 
$2 eS nt by mail post aid, Address 
ja’61—3t] | CHAS. RAYMOND, Shaw’s Point, Ill. 
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New and Rare Flower Seeds. 
JOHN SAUL, 
Nurseryman, Seed Grower and Importer, 
396 Seventh Street, Wasnineron City, D.C. 


Has again the pleasure of offering seed saved with 
cate from his unrivalled collection of Perennial 
Phloxes, in papers at 25 cents each. 

Dahlia Seed saved from his celebrated collection of 
Prize Flowers, ° je per paper, 25 cts. 
Calceolaria, fine new spotted varieties, “ 25 cts. 
Cineraria, from new beautiful varieties, “ 25 cts. 
Heartsease, or Pansy, from English Prize Flowers, 

per paper, 25 cts. 


Hollyhock, Paul’s superb varieties, “ 25 cts. 
Primula Frimbriata Alba and Rubra, each, 25 cts. 
Clarkia Integripetala, . . “ ' 25 ots. 

" Puleheruma, > . “ 25 ets. 
Dianthus Heddewegii, . P “ 25 ets. 

bad Laneiniatus, . r “ 25 cts. 
Zinnia, new, double, very beautiful, ed 50 cts. 


Asters, Balsams, Coxcombs, Carnations, Digitalis, 
Immortella, German Stocks, Hollyhocks, Larkspurs, 
Phlox Drummondii, Wallflowers, Zinnias, &c., rich 
collections, from the first growers in Germany, France 
and England. 

Alonsoa Warcewiezii, Acroclinium Roseum, Chry- 
santhemum Burridgianum, Delphineum Formosum, 
Linum Grandiflorum Coccineum, Dianthus Heddewe- 
gii, Onothera Bistorta Veitchiana, Thunbergias, New 
Tom Thumb Nasturtiams, Scarlet Scabiosa, Aguilegia 
Caryophylloides, Viscaria Coli Rosa Alba; Aster 
French la Superbe, re w—with all the novelties; all of 
which will be sold as low as any respectable advertis- 
er. Many of the above retailing at from 10 to 25 ets. 
per paper will be included in the following collections 
—each collection will also contain a paper each of Per- 
ennial Phlox and Dahlia. 


Prepaid by Mail (my selection): 
25 Papers choice new and rare varieties of Annual and 
Perennial Flower Seeds, selected for any latitude, $1 
do do do very fine, $2 
do do do the finest, $4 


TREE SEEDS — 
Austrian Pine, $3 h.; Pinaster, $1 PB tb.; Scotch 
Pine, $1.50 #% thb.; European Silver Fir, $1 ® h.; 
Norway Spruce, 75 cents #% tb.; European Larch, 
$1.50 ® tb. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS in great variety, 
comprising all the staple articles of domestic growth ; 
with every variety of value from England and the 
Continent. All guaranteed as to accuracy—Warran- 
ted. Prices as reasonable as any respectable house in 
the trade. 

raz Catalogues mailed on application. 
feb’61—2t 
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CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
The subscriber continues to breed and ship to order, 
PURE BRED CHesTeR Wuite Pies, of the best quality. 
SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartrorp, Trumbull County, 0. Nov. 28, 1860. 
[jan’61—3t*] 


Bes Keerine Expiaisep.—The best PRACTICAL 
work yet published. Sent for One Dollar. Bees for 
sale by the swarm with Italian Queens. Glass Honey 
Boxes, &c., &c. Cireulars with particulars sent to all 
applicants, Address M. QUINBY. 

Sr. Jounsviiuz, N. Y. 





Jan. ’61—2t. 


_ Bae 1860 and 1861. —goq 
A splendid lot of one year old APPLE SEED- 
LINGS, raised and for sale by, 








. GEORGE C. STEVENS, 
Noy.’60., Sandoval, Marion Co. IIl. 
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WHITTLESEY’S MISSOURI FORM BOOK, $2 00. 


L. BUSHNELL, 
97 Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
Bookseller and Stationer, Wholesale and Retail. 


CaTaLocus or Law Books, mailed free. 
CaTALoGue or Meprcat Books, mailed free. 
CaTaLocus or Scuoon anp CotLtece Text Books, 


mailed free. 
CaTALogues oF Boun’s Lonpow Lisraries, mail- 


ed free. 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 


Mailed free, on receipt of the price, to any address. 
American Farmer’s Encyclopedia, 4 00 


American Weeds and Useful Plants, 1 50 
Flint on Dairy Farming and Milch Cows, 1 25 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture : 38 50 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of Kusiviee I 75 
Klippart on the Wheat Plant : 1 50 
Kern’s Practical Landscape Gardening 1 56 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals 75 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape 1 00 
Ritch’s American Architect : 6, 00 
Sloan’s Constructive Architecture 6 00 
American Florist’s Guide ; $ 75 
Barry’s Fruit Garden 1 25 
Hooper’s Western Fruit Garden : 1 25 
Bridgeman’ 8 Kitchen Gardener’s Lestoucter 60 
Florist’s Guide 3 3 60 
Breck’s Book of Flowers : : :; 36 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener : 75 
Choriton’s Grape Grower’s Guide 60 
Cole’s American Fruit Book 50 
Browne’s Poultry Yard : 1 00 
Warder on Hedges and Evergreens 1 00 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle $ 1 25 
Youatt on the Horse 3 8 1 25 
Youatt on Sheep ° 3 3 $ 75 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog: : 75 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor 1 00 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor 1 00 
Dadd’s Anatomy and wag ony of the 
Horse, plain, $ 2 00 
Dana’s Muck Menual for the use of 
Farmers $ 1 00 
Downing’s (A. J.) re aE 3 00 
Eastwood (B.) on the Cultivation of the 
Cranberry 50 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Book 1 25 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener 3 50 
Farm Drainage 1 00 
Fessenden’s (T. G.) American Kitchen 
Gardener : 50 
Fessenden’s Complete Vubiiar and Ainsttonn 
Gardener: g : 3 s 136 
Field’s Pear Culture 8 $ 3 1 00 
Guenon on Milch Cows : 3 60 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers : 3 1 25 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun, paper, 25 
Hyde’s Chinese Sugar Cane 25 
Johnston’s (James F. Ww. ) Agricultural 
Chemistry 1 25 
Johnston’s (J. F. W.) ‘Blements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology 1 00 
Langstroth (Rev. L. L. ye on the Hive and Honey 
Bee 1 25 
Leuchar’s How “4 Build ad Ventilate Hot 
Houses $ $ 8 1 25 
Linsley’s Morgan Horses : $ : 100 
Munn’s (B.) Practical Land Drainer 50 
Nash’s (J. A.) Progressive Farmer $ : 60 
Neill’s Practical Fruit, Flower and Kitchen 
Gardener’s Companion 1 00 
Norton’s (John P.) Elements *' Scientific. 
Agriculture : 3 3 60 
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ST. LOUIS 


NURSERY. 


ADRADAASAYSYYYOOD™ 


To PLANTERS & DEALERS 


The undersigned have for sale this Fall an unusual- 
ly large and fine stock of 


Suit and Ornamental Trees, 


SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, A&C. 


Of vigorous growth and the best varieties, a part of 
which are— 
100,000 APPLE Trees, 5 to 7 feet high, 

50,000 PEACH ‘“ 

10,000 PEAR 
5,000 PLUM 
5,000 CHERRY 

10,000 CURRANTS, Red Dutch, White Dutch 

and best varieties, 

20,000 RHUBARB, Linneus, Scotch, Hybrid, 

&e 


* Standard and Dwarf, 


“ce 


‘eé “ec “ec 


10,000 GOOSEBERRIES, Houghton Seedling, 

15,000 RASPBERRIES, all the newest and 
best kinds. 

10,000 EV ERGREENS, all the hardy varieties, 
from one to six feet high. 

20,000 GRAPE VINES, including Delaware, 
Diana, Anna, Concord, &e. 

100,000 STRAWBERRIES, Wilson’s Albany, 
and the largest collection in the West. 
ALSO: 


Ornamental Trees, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, 


Greenhouse Plants, &c. 
In quantity. 
Purchasers will please BEAR IN MIND that the 
above are not grown at the East and brought here for 
sale, but are GROWN IN OUR OWN NURSERY, 


ON THE OLIVE STREET ROAD, 


5 miles West of the Court House, St. Lonis, Mo, 
Orders should be left at the Valley Farmer Office, 
97 Chesnut St. or addressed to 
CAREW SANDERS & CO. St. Lonis, Mo. 
P.S.—Send for a Catalogue, containing varieties, 
prices, &c. 





ST. LOUIS COUNTY FRUIT GARDEN. 
20,000 New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants 
for sale at the following reduced prices, packed and 
delivered in St. Louis: 
1000 plants, $30; 100 plants, $4; 1 dozen, $1. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, 1000 plants, $8; 
100 plants, $1.50; 1 dozen, 25 cents. 
Brinckle’s Orange "Raspberry Plants, $1.50 per 
doz. 
Allen Raspberry Plants, $1 per dozen. 
All of the above Plants I warrant true to name. 
Also, the American Hop Tree, $1 each. 
Address, JOHN 8. SEYMOUR, 
feb2t Eureka, St. Louis County, Mo, 
ge W ould like to exchange 3 or 4000 New Roch- 
elle Blackberry Plants for Small Nursery Stock. ' 
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CONCORD GRAPE VINES. 


CAREW SANDERS & CO. 


OF THE 


St. Louis Nursery, St. Louis, Mo. 


Having a large stock of this new and valuable Grape on hand, consisting of strong, well-rooted 





layers, offer them for sale at the following reduced rates :— . 
Per Plant, - - - Fifty Cents. 
Per Dozen Plants, — - - $5.00. 
Per Fifty Plants, - - $18.00. 
Per Hundred Plants, - $30.00. 


The Concord Grape is rapidly growing in favor, and is now generally admitted to be the best for 
general cultivation of all known kinds. The Southern Country Gentleman says of this Grape :— 

“For market purpores and for wine, we think that the Concord Grape stands unrivalled among American 
seedlings. And for these reasons—The habit of the vine isremarkably healthy and vigorous, and for the early 
bearing of full and abundant crops we have never seen its equal. When we add to these, its exemption from 
all disease—its early and uniform ripening—its magnificent appearance, both of bunch and berry, and its very 
good quality, we think we have not gone too far in assigning it the above position. Descriprion—Bunches 
large, round and black, and covered with a thick bloom. Flesh moderately juicy, buttery and sweet, with con- 
siderable toughness and acidity in its pulp. Ripens from ten days to two weeks earlier than the Isabella.” 


The Editor of the Germantown Telegraph—good authority—thus speaks of it — 

Several gentlemen, within the last two weeks, have called upon us to test the Concord grape, and they, 
one and all, concurred in our estimate of it—said they wanted no better grape, and would at once cultivate it 
as the best out-door variety they knew. We repeat our experience of it; 1. It is perfectly hardy, ripening its 
wood to the very tip, 2. It isa rapid grower. 3, It is easy propagating from cuttings. 4. It is an early 
bearer. 5. It is a regular and productive bearer. 6. The fruit will remain on the vines, without injury, ex- 
cept from bees, to the first of November. 7. Neither bunches nor berries drop off. 8. The berries are oflarge 
size, and the bunches compact and shouldered, sqme weighing a pound and ahalf. 9. The quality is preferred 
by many even to the Delaware, and will grow upon your good opinion as you become accustomed toit. We 
believe most of our nurserymen have it for sale. : 

‘ Hear what is said of the Concord in the South-West. Mr. George Husmann, of Hermann, 
Mo. an experienced and successful grape grower, and a person well acquainted with the qualities 
of our grapes, describes it as follows : 

’ “Bunch, large and heavy, compact, shouldered; berry larger by one-third than Catawba, round, black, with 
a slight bloom; skin somewhat thick; flesh juicy, pulpy, buttery, sweet and lucious, with an agreeable flavor. 
Not affected in the least by mildew and rot;-very productive. Ripens two weeks before Catawba. Not tried 
here for wine, but said to make a good red wine. 

» “Vine a strong and robust grower, very hardy, and will keep its leaves fresh and green till frost, ripening 
its shoots well to the remotest points, yet not so rampant but it can be well kept in order in the vineyard. It 
is a fine vine to cover arbors, as it has a very large, healthy leaf, and will never suffer from frost in winter. 

“The real value of the Concord can only be appreciated, when we compare its healthy appearance, and its 
beautiful, perfect bunches of fruit, with the sickly foliage and imperfect bunches of the Catawba. While we 
have lost full one-balf of our Catawba crop this season, by rot and mildew, the Concord lost not a berry, and 
it is truly a glorious sight. Take all its qualities—its splendid large bunch and berry, its good quality, and 
its early ripening—and we have a market grape which is truly hard to beat.” 

Mr. Samuel Miller, of Calmdale Nurseries, Lebanon county, Penn. excellent authority, thus 
speaks of it: 

“At the East and North they really do not know what a good Concord is, and the farther it is removed 
South the better it becomes in quality. Such is the Concord, as have found it, the last two unfavorable sea- 


sons, and my firm belief is, that it will never fail to bring a good crop here. I hope that all your readers who 
‘havea few feet of ground to spare for a grape vine will try it.” 
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Evergreens, Pear Stocks, Seedlings, &c. 
JOHN SAUL, 

Washington City, D. C., 
Respectfully calls the attention of the trade to his 
immense stock of the above, unrivalled alike in quan- 
tity, quality and low price, which his many years of 
experience in this branch of business has enabled him 
to accomplish. He would enumerate among others the 
following, viz: 

Norway Spruce, 2 year Seedlings, 3 to 5 inches, $4 per 
1,000 ; $35 per 10,000. 

Norway Spruce, 3 to 5 inches, transplanted, $6 per 
1,000 ; $50 per 10,000. 

Norway Spruce, 5 to7 inches, transplanted, very nice, 
$8 per 1,000; $70 per 10,000. 

Norway Spruce, 6 to 9 inches, transplanted, very fine, 
$12 per 1,000 ; $100 per 10,000. 

Norway Spruce, 8 to10 inches, transplanted, $15 per 
1,000. 

Norway Spruce, 1 foot, beautiful, $5 per $100; $40 per 

Austrian Pine, 3 to 4 inches, transplanted, fine, $12 
per 1.000. 

Austrian Pine, 5 to 8 inches, transplanted, fine, $15 
per 1,000. 

Scotch Fir or Pine, 3 to 4 inches, transplanted, nice, 
$8 per 1,000. 

Scotch Fir or Pine, 5 to 8 inches, transplanted, beauti- 
ful, $12 per 1,000. 

Pinaster, 1 year Seedlings, $10 per 1,000. 

Silver Fir, European, 3 to 4 inches, $8 per 1,000. 

Silver Fir, European, 6 to 8 inches, very fine, $15 per 
1,000. 

Larch, European, one year Seedlings, $4 per 1,000. 

Larch, European, 2 to 3 feet, $5 per 100. 

Yew, English, 9 to 12 inches, beautiful, $10 per 100. 

Birch, weeping, Scotch, 2 year Seedlings,$12 per 1,000. 

Ash, European, 2 year Seedlings, $10 per 1000. 

Ash, Mountain, 1 year Seedlings, $12 per 1,000. 

Elm, Scotch or Wyche, 2 year Seedlings, $12 per 1,000. 

Beech, European, one year Seedlings, $10 per 1,000, 

Maple, Norway, 1 year Seedlings, $12 per 1,000. 

Maple, English, Sycamore, do. $10 per 1,000. 

Maple, Silver, 1 year Seedlings, $5 per 1,000. 

Pear Stocks, 1 year, selected, fine, $8 per 1,000. 

Mahaleb, do. $10 per 1,000. 

Gooseberries, large English, $8 per 100. 

Lawton Blackberries, $5 per 100; $40 per 1,000. 

Currants; Red Dutch; Red Grape; Victoria; White 
Dutch ; White Grape, &c., &c. $6 to $10 per 100. 

Grapes; Delaware, Diana, Concord, Rebecca, To Ka- 
lon, Hartford Prolific, &c. at the lowest prices. 

Strawberries; every native and European variety of 
value. 

Rhubarb, Grey Eagle, Prince Albert, Randell’s Eng. 
Prolific, Linnzus, with every variety of merit. 

Roses, all the fine, new, ever-blooming sorts. 

Dahlias, Phloxes, Herbaceous Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
&c. cheap. 

We- Catalogues mailed on application. 
JOHN SAUL. 
Washington City, D. C. 
Jan. ’61—3t. 


WESTERN STONE PIPE COMPANY, 








MANUFACTURE 


Water, Sewer, and House Drain Pipes, 


CHIMNEY FLUES. 
DRAIN TILE AT 40c, 60c, 80c & $1 per ROD. 
All kinds constantly on hand. Piping Drain Tile 
laid if desired. H. M. THOMPSON & Co. 
Rear of Post Office, Saint Louis. 
or WESTERN STONE PIPE COMPANY, 
May,’60, Upper Alton, Ill. 
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Hedge’s Power 
CORN SHELLER. 


These Shellers have been more extensively used in 
the West than any others for shelling corn, and give 


entire satisfaction. They shell, separate the corn 
from the cob, and clean the grain. 

This sheller received the FIRST PREMIUM at the 
last Fair (1860) of the St. Louis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association. 

We also manufacture an excellent HAND CORN 
SHELLER. KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, 

Dec.’60 Cor. Second and Cherry sts., St. Louis. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
sa@e-> BEST SIX VARIETIES. qa 


WILSON’S ALBANY, JENNY LIND, 
LONGWORTH’S PROLIFIC, 
HOOKER’S SEEDLING, 
WASHINGTON, 
LARGE EARLY SCARLET. 


For $5, we will carefully pack and deliver, at any 
Express Office in St. Louis, and mark as directed, 
FIFTY PLANTS OF EACH OF THE ABOVE CHOICE VARIE- 
T1z8. For $3, we will send Twenty-five of each of the 
above kinds. They can be safely sent to any part of 
the West. Enclose money carefully in a letter and ad- 
dress, CAREW SANDERS & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Catalogues of the St. Louis Nurgeries. 

The Proprietors of these Nurseries have just issued 
their Retail Catalogue for the ensuing Fall and Spring 
sales of Trees, Plants, &c. It contains, in addition te 
the description of a very large number of varieties of 
Fruits, Flowers, &c. Directions for preparing the soil 
for planting Orchards and Fruit Gardens; the best 
method of planting trees; the proper way of pruning 
trees both before and after planting; hints upon the 
care of trees, after being received from the Nursery- 
man; and other information of value to every fruit- 
grower. 

The Proprietors have also issued their WHOLE- 
SALE CATALOGUE for Nurserymen, Dealers, &c. 

Either of these Catalogues will be sent free of 
charge to all applicants. Those who think of pur- 
chasing will do well to send for a Catalogue or visit 





our Nurseries. Address, . 
CAREW SANDERS & CO. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 








Great Work on the Horse. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES: 
BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. 5., 


PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY 
IN THE VETERINARY COLLEGE OF 
PHILADELPHIA, ETC., ETO. 

WILL TELL you Of the Origin, History and distinc- 
tive traits of the various breeds 
of European, Asiatic, African and 
American Horses, with the physi- 
eal formation and peculiarities of 
the animal, and how to ascertain 
his age by the number and condi- 
tion of his teeth; illustrated with 
numerous explanatory engrav- 
ings. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL You Of Breeding, Breaking, Stabling, 
Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, and 
the general management of the 
horse, with the best modes of ad- 
ministering medicine, also, how 
to treat Biting, Kicking, Rearing, 
Shying, Stumbling, Crib Biting, 
Restlessness, and other vices to 
which he is subject; with numer- 
ous explanatory engravings. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL you Ofthe Causes, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Strangles, Sore Throat, 
Distemper, Catarrh, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, 
en Chric Cough, 
caring and Whistling, Lampas, 
Sore Mouth and Ulcers, and De- 
cayed Teeth, with other diseases 
of the Mouth and Respiratory 
Organs. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL You Of the causes, symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Worms, Bots, Colic, 
Strangulation, Stony Concretions, 
Ruptures, Palsy, Diarrhea, Jaun- 
dice, Hepatirrhea, Bloody Urine, 
Stones in the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Inflammation and other dis- 
eases of the Stomach, Bowels, Liv- 
er and Urinary Organs. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL You Of the causes, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Bone, Blood, and Bog 
Spavin, Ring-Bone, Sweeney, 
Strains, Broken Knees, Wind 
Galls, Founder, Sole Bruise and 
Gravel, Cracked Hoofs, Scratches, 
Canker, Thrush, and Corns ; also, ; 
of Megrims, Vertigo, Epilepsy, { 
Staggers, and other diseases of ! 
4 the Feet, Legs, and Head. ; 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL rou Of the Causes, Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of Fistula, Poll Evil, Glan- 
ders, Farcy, Scarlet Fever, Mange, 
Surfeit, Locked Jaw, Rheumatism, 
Cramp, Galls, Diseases of the Eye 
and Heart, &c., &c., and how to 
manage Castration, Bleeding, Tre- 
phining, Roweling, Firing, Her- 
nia, Amputation, Tapping, and 
other surgical operations. 
THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TeLL You Of Rarey’s Method of Taming 
Horses; how to Approach, Halter, 
or Stable a Colt; how to accustom 
a horse to strange sounds and 
sights, and,how to Bit, Saddle, 
Ride, and Break him to Harness; 
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also, the form and law of War- 
rANTY- The whole being the re- 
sult of more than fifteen years’ 
eareful study of the habits, pecu- 
liarities, wants and weaknesses of 
this noble and useful animal. 
The book contains 384 pages, appropriately illus- 
trated by nearly One Hundred Engravings. It is 
printed in a clear and open type, and will be forward- 
ed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price; 
half bound, $1:00, or, in cloth extra, $1.25. 


$1000 A YEAR! 
Can be made by enterprising men everywhere, in 
selling the above, and other popular works of ours. 
Our inducements to all such are exceedingly liberal. 
For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents, 
with other information, apply to or address, 


JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 


No. 617 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
jan.’61—6t.ic. 





PAUL BOSSANGE, 
49 Walker Street, New York. 
IMPORTER OF 
Trees, Shrubs and Seeds, 


Offers for sale to NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS, 
from the Nursery of LOUIS LEROY, Angers, France, 
viz: 


per 1,000. 

Pear Seedlings, Extra, - - $10 00 
Do. First Choice, one year old, 8 00 

Do. Second “ “ - 4 00 
Quince Stock, First Choice, bid - 6 00 
Do, Second ed “ - 4 00 
Mahaleb Stock, First Choice “ - 4 00 
Do. Second wd bd - 3 00 
Apple Stock, Doucin, First Choice, do. 10 00 
Do d - 10 00 


° do. 0. 

Also from A. CHATENAY & BROS. 
Vitry, on the Seine, near Paris, viz: 
Pear Stock, First Choice, one year old 

“ 


Nurseries, at 
per 1,000. 
$6 00 


Do. Second sed - 4 00 
Quince Stock, Ist do. (Fontenay) “ 3 50 
Apple Stock (Paradise) id - 6 00 

Do. (Doucin) sed - 6 00 
Cherry Stock, First Choice, a - 6 00 


Also from PORTEMER & SON, Gentilly, France, 


viz: per 1,000 
Apple Seedlings, First Choice, one year old $6 00 
Do. Douein do, “ - 10 00 
Do. Paradise do. “ - 12 00 
Cherry Mahaleb do. “ ~ 4 00 
Pear Seedling do. “ - 8 00 
Do. Second do. a ~ 6 00 

Do. First do. 2yearsold - 9 00 

Do. Second do. , - 7 00 
Quince Stock, First, do. one year old - 7 00 
Do. Second do. “ - 5 00 


EVERGREENS of all the approved hardy varieties. 
In order to insure a GOOD SELECTION, parties 
must order EARLY. Catalogues will be mailed gratis, 
on application to the agent. 
PAUL BOSSANGE, 


jan.’61 49 Walker, St. N. Y. 





Western Nurseries, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

A general assortment of FRUIT AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES AND PLANTS, for sale. 
Nursery is located on St. Charles Rock Road, 

about 2 miles west of Grand Avenue, Catalogues 
sent Gratis to all applicants inclosing a postage stamp. 
Address, BOARDMAN & PARTRIDGE, 


July, ’60. Box 884, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Vrrrnyrws FeO LLL ISI II 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON, or PHILADELPHIA, 
have closed their Branch House in St. Louis, and 
transferred to Messrs. JOHN GARNETT & CO. all 
their interest in the Agricultural Implement and Seed 
Business in said city, and desire that the confidence 
of their customers may be extended to their successors. 











JOHN GARNETT & CO. 


(Successors to D. Landreth & Son,) 
AND DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL (MPLEMENTS, 


AND FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS. 








We will constantly keep on hand a full supply of Landreth’s Warranted Garden Seeds, all fresh 
and of the growth of 1860, and will confine our sales of Garden Seeds exclusively to those. 

In Farm Seeds, we fiatter ourselves that no seedsmen have ever taken more pains in selecting 
their seeds than we have—all are tested and are certain to grow. 


Asricultural Implements. 


In this line we can satisfy every one, and with an article that the purchaser will never regret 
having bought. A large stock of the following plows always on hand: 


The celebrated Moline Plows ; the Double Michigan or Sod and Sub- 


Soil Plow; the Peoria Premium Plows; Peacock Plows; 
Miller Plows; Jewett Plows, &c.; also f 


Yc The Celebrated Peeler Plow. <q 


GEDDES AND EXPANDING HARROWS. 
CULTIVATORS, GRAIN CRADLES, AND OX YOKES. 
CORN PLANTERS, SEED DRILLS, AND HAY RAKES. 
HAND CORN SHELLERS, AND WHEAT FANS 


READING CELEBRATED POWER SHELLER, which we warrant to shell 1200 bushels per 
day, and clean ready for market. 


MALE’S CIDER MILL AND CORN SHELLER COMBINED. 
KRAUSER’S CIDER MILL, SUGAR MILLS, AND CORN AND COB MILLS, 


STRAUB’S CELEBRATED GRIST MILLS. 


All of the above we warrant to give satisfaction, and we invite the Farmers, Millers, Horticul- 
turists and Gardeners to call on us before purchasing their supplies, for our desire is to satisfy 
every one that calls upon us for a good article. 


JOHN GARNETT & CO. 
feb.761 No. 68 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Anda seed Store, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, BY WM. M. PLANT, 
sa@r-SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW.-@u 
No, 14 North Main Street, between Market and Chesnut Streets, 
‘Also No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), and 218 BROADWAY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


Wu. M. Prawr.} WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN fALPRED Pianz. 
AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machines, 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, HOSE, FENCE WIRE; MANCHESTER COMPANY’S 
RAILROAD, HAY, COAL, WAREHOUSE, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCER AND 
DRUGGISTS’ SCALES, AT FACTORY PRICES. 


—ALS0— 


Garden, Grass and other Seeds. 


LPI 























SEEDS. IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Timothy, Clover, Red Top, Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Kentache Blue Grass, 5° a Seed Drills and Sowers, 
Orchard Grass, Hemp, Millet, Iron Garden and Field Rollers, 
Osage Orange, Top Onions, Ox Yokes and Bows, Iron Road Scrapers, 
Bird Seedg, Hay, Straw, and Corn Stalk Cutters, 
200 bushels 1860 Peach Pits, $1 00 per bushel, {Corn Shellers, Corm_and Cob Mills, 
$2 50 per barrel. Portable French Burr Stone and Iron Corm 

Garden and Flower Seeds, a large assortment. Meal and Flour Mills—several patterns. 

bax Send for Catalogues. Bax Send for Arculars. 
Bird es, Bird Founts, Bird Baths, Horse Powers, Threshers, Fan Milla, 
Bulbs, Bulb Glasses, Flower Pots, Krauser’s Cider and Wine Mills, 
Agricultural Books. Sugar Cane Machiuery. 





We are also Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Wood and Iron Working Machinery. 


nar PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, CALORIC ENGINES, -@« 


WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS, 
CISTLEN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS, HYDRAULIC RAMS, 


Kirby’s Combined American Iron Harvester, 


All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. Call and See. 
PLANT & BRO. 
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BURROWS’ PORTABLE GRIST MILL. 


These Mills took the First Prentfum at the 
ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, IN THE FALL OF 1856. 





They are composed of the best quality of 
French Burr Stones, inclosed in a Cast Iron 
Case to give strength and weight to the Stone 
which is indispensable in small mills, where the 
stone is run with great speed, and becomes dan- 
gerous if not strongly made. 




















They can be run with Steam, Horse, or Water 
Power, and do not require a millwright to set 
them up, as they are already trammed to run. 


They will grind Wheat as well as Corn. 
The 30 inch Mill, if put to its highest speed, will 
grind from 12 to 20 bushels per hour, and the 30 
inch geared mill is admirably adapted to use 
with saw mills. We have sold alarge number 
for this purpose, and with uniform success— 
also for making flour, and they are highly ap- 
proved of by all who have tried them. 


We bays boon Aginte for these superior Mills since 1852, and all have been sold on a warrant to perform as 
above; and so far as heard from, not one has failed to.give the very best of satisfaction. 
WEIGHTS, CAPACITY BY STEAM POWER, AND PRICES: 
20 inch Btone with Pulley, 950 $115, with Gear, 1200, $125, 6 to 10 bushels per hour, 
y | bf 1300 135, “ “ 1600, 160, 10to15 “ 
30. “ “ 4 2000 175, “ “ 2500, 200, 12t.20 “ . «4 
36 vd ved ned 2800 225; “ « 3500, 265, 20t030 pee 
We keep a large supply of, and will furnish with Mills when desired at lowest market rates. 


BELTING, STEAM PACKING, BOLTING CLOTHS, PICKS AND HOISTING SCREWS. 
par°-CALL AND SEE. PLANT & BROTHER. 
No. 14 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Straub’s Portable 


GRIST MILL. 


Of these Mills we have five sizes for Corn, and 
threv expressly for Wheat, 


Keeping a full supply in Store, we can fill 
orders at the shortest notice. 


Below, we give table of Speed, Capacity and 
Prices. 








For sale by 
aed PLANT & BROTHER, 
SINGLE GEARED. 14 North Main Street, St. Louis 
2 io 2 “ 
a os es at 
MILL. 34 & a © 3 Sas Table of Capacity by Table of Prices for 
a8 3k Be, 223 Steam Power. Corn Mills, 
so S> ¢- €a" 
FS ae a2 ga 
a 
80 inch Mill, Single, 9 or 10 390 18 0r20 ~390 20 to 25 bushels per hour, Single Geared,$1 75. 
30 inch Mill, Double, 9 or 10 195 20o0r24 390 Double 200. 
26 inch Mill, Single, 8 400 18 400 15t020 “ Single “ 140, 
26 inch Mill, Double, 8 200 8620 400 Double “ 165. 
22 inch Mill, Single, 8 400 «12 400 12t015 “ ’ Single “ 125. 
22 inch Mill, Double, 8 200 16 400 Double “ 150. 
18 inch Mill, Single, 8 420 12 420 10to012 ¢ “ Single “ 100. 
18 inch Mill, Double, 8 210 «#15 420 Double “ 125. 
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FLOUR, FEED, AND HAND MILLS. 


EVERY FARMER AND PLANTER H® OWN MILLER... GREAT SAVING OF TIME AND EXPENSE 
Coleman’s Patent Plantation and Farm Mills. 



















manufacturers : 


mond, Va. 1858 


GENTLEMEN: 


it, Sa 
» S 


have one. 


Tae Coteman Farm Mitt Company.—One of your 
saw-mill, and there was a large collection of farmers to 


We hereby subjoin some of the Premiums that have been awarded 
to this valuable Mill and two of the numerous Testimonials that have 
been received from Farmers and others who have them in use, by the 


First Premium at Pennsylvania State Fair, 1858; First Premium at 
Maryland State Fair; First Premium at Delaware State Fair; First 
Premium at Chester County, Pennsylvania, Fair; First Premium at 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, Fair; First Premium at York County, 
Pennsylvania, Fair; First Premium at Salem County Fair; First Pre- 
Ymium at Ohio State Fair; First Premium at U. 8. Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky.; Silver Medal at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, Washington, 
D. C.; First Premium Kentucky State Fair, 1858; First Premium 
New York State Fair, 1858; First Premium at U. 8. Fair, at Rich- 
; First Premium at the Fair of the Franklin Institute, 
Phil adelphia, Penn. 1858; First Premium at the Agricultural Fair of 
theG American Institute, N. Y. 1859. 


Having used one of your Farm Millis with my sweep 


> power, I can fully testify to its superior merits. I can grind from 10 
to 12 bushels per hour, according to fineness. I think it superior to 
“any that has come under my notice, and think every farmer should 
Salem County, N. J. 


EDWARD H. BASSET. 
Wasurneron, Will Co. Ill. 
Mills was put up in Elkhart County, Ind. in a steam 
see the trial, Wheat that weighed 59 lbs. we ground 


in ten minutes to the bushel, and got 39 lbs. of first rate flour, which,was better than they could do at their 
eustom mills. We also ground 12 bushels of corn per hour, and all highly applauded the mill. 


Wu. A. BLISS, West Creek, Lake Co. Ind. 


This Mill is so arranged that it not only oute"but ¢rushes the grain, thereby insuring its durability. It will 
grind corn in the ear, shelled corn, wheat, buckwheat, rye, oats, all kinds of dry drugs, spices, bones, &c. It 
occupies a space less than three feet square, weighs about 250 lbs. and can be run either by horse, wind, water 


or steam power, 


Price Hand Mill for grinding Corn, Coffee, &c. - - - - - $12 00 
“ Feed “ with seive attached for making family meal, - - - 55 00 
“ Flour “ “bolt “ sed flour, . - - - 80 00 


All information given, and for sale by 








And HOWARD & MIDDLETON, 371 Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


PUuAMNT & 


BROTH EF 
No. 14 North Main Street, St. Louis. Mo. 
mar,ly 











GEO. HUSMANN. 0. OC. MANWARING. 


HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take plea- 
sure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public isimoralh , to our large and complete assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, compris- 
ing the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 

berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and. Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines, and Creepers, Roses, 
Dahlias, and other plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here and have 
proved suceessful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grupes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure'from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been tested 
here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, and 
we shall recommend none until we have found them 
successful. This we may now confidently do with 
Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and Concord, | 
bas: having been tested beyond a doubt. 

escriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally, or to our local 

agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING. 
Hermann, Sept. 1859-tf. 





BROADNAX & GRAY, 
PATENT ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS, 


-: This firm have established an office in Washington, 
8D. C., where Mr. Broadnax will give his personal 
* attention to cases while pending for Patents. Draw- 
ings and Specifications prepared and Patents ob- 
& tained on New Inventions of every description in 
ce this and European countries. New and Rejected 

2 cases taken upon @ CONDITIONAL FeEE—that is, NO 

o PATENT, NO PAY, if the inventor so desires, or 

“upon as low an advance fee as any other reliable 

£ agency. Will give especial attention to cases of in- 

© terference, infringements or litigation. By address- 

2 ing them at St. Louis, post-paid, you will, by return 

= mail, receive one of their Circulars of Instructions, 

~ containing Patent Office requirements. 

& Orrices: Corner F and Seventh sts. Washington, 
D.C. directly opposite Patent Office. 44 Pine and 44 
Third sts. St. Louis, Mo. Established in 1855. 
Aug. ’60--ly. 





' 250,000 Grape Roots. 


Catawbas, 1 year old, $15 per 1000; 2 year old $25, 
Isabellas, $25 per 1000, Annas, Delawares, Dianas, 
Concords, and 60 native and foreign varieties. Our 
Catawhbas and Isabellas are superior, owing to location, 
soil, &c., and bring a much higher price with our vin- 
ters here. Orders by mail satisfactorily filled. Dealers 
supplied on the best terms. 


J. P. MERRIAM, Agent, 


Sandusky City Nurseries. 
[Oct. ’60—onfma] 


Sandusky City, 0. 
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ONE WORD TO THE LADIES 
Upon the Subject of Sewing Machines, 





You have all heard of the World Renowned 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE?! 


Highly Useful, 
SUBSTANTIAL, 


And Ornamental. 


What a splendid 


HOLIDAY 
Present! 





The most profitable and agreeable domestic servant, you can have in your family. Always in 
good humor, seldom or never out of order, of GREAT EXPERIENCE, ready to do your bidding, 
and a perfect storm to turn offwork, the more the better. Never weary, always ready. 

We now offer these incomparable Sewing Machines, with important improvements, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


This Machine has won for itself a name over all other machines, having always taken the lead 
n the number of sales; has taken the 


First Premiums in Every State m the Union! 


Tn short, it is too well known to the public to need further comment. What more appropriate 


HOLIDAY PRESENT, 


For the wives and daughters of our farmers; unlixe most presents, this will PAY its way, and 
yield a four-fold dividend at the end of the year. 
All orders promptly answered, and Machines delivered to any part of the country on short 


notice. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE— 


No. 133 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


Justly styled the PREMIUM MACHINE, as it has taken more FIRST PREMIUMS than 
all of its competitors combined. 

The elegance, speed, noiselessness and men of the machine, the beauty and strength of 
the stitch, being aLIke on Born sipEs, impossible to ravel, and leaving no chain or ridge on the 
under side, the economy of thread and adaptability to the thickest or thinnest fabrics, have ren- 
dered this the most successful and popular Family Sewing Machine now made. 

At my office I sell at New Yorx Prices, and give instructions free of charge to enable purcha- 
sers to sew ordinary seams, hem, fell, quilt, gather, bind and tuck, all on the same machine, and 
warrant it for three years. . 

B@F Send or call for a Circular containing full particulars, prices, testimonials, &. 

A great variety of SILK, TWIST, COTTON, be. constantly on hand. 


Jan.’61. A. SOMNER. 
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EXCELSIOR SHINGLE MACHIN 
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Patented March 3, 1857. 
Will make from 10,000 to 25,000 Shingles 
Ten hours. 
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The above cut represents the St. Louis Improved Style cr Pattern of this famous mill. 

Manufactured and Sold by Kingslands & Ferguson. 

The fellowing are some of the advantages which we claim for the Excelsior Shingle Mill— 

1. This machine is the most simple, complete, comprehensive and durable machine for making shingles, 
barrel heading, and all kinds of short lumber, that is now in use or known to exist. 

This machine is composed of iron and steel, and is made in the most permanent manner, embodying simplic- 
ity, strergth and durability—is light, easily worked, and requires but a limited space for action. It will never 
be, like other mills, constantly out of repair, for its construction is such as to forbid such a conjecture; all the 
parts exposed to wear or friction are made of the best steel. 

2. This mill can be operated with less power, and do more than double the work and do it better than any 
machine now in use, requiring one-half less number of hands to attend it. 

8. This mill will make one-fourth to a third more shingles from a given amount of timber, than can be 
made with any other machine. 

4. This mill will make a more perfect, uniform shingle, smoother and better than can be made by hand or by 
any other machine extant. 

5. This mill will work in seasoned or green, hard or soft timber, and do its work equally as well in one as 
the other. . 

This mill occupies less space, is less cumbersome, and in every way more convenient, than any mill to be 
found; can be put up for work in one hour, and not cost one dollar in setting up. 

7. The saw in this mill runs with perfect exactness, without the slightest vacillation or tremble to the motion 
of the saw. 

8. This mill will make from 10,000 to 25,000 shingles in ten hours, if the saw is kept in order, and the mill 
properly attended to as it should be. 

9. This mill takes in a bolt 23 inches long; will take in a 42 inch saw. One or two saws are fitted to the 
same arbor, and is changed at willina minute, The shingles are cut butt ahd point alternately from the bolt 
and with the grain of the wood. 

10. No other mill can make liners, barrel-heading, boxing and short lumber, which this mill makes with as 
much ease as it makes shingles. 

11, We claim to be the owners of the right in the territory as hereinafter named, and shall most positively 
prevent any infringement upon our right. 

12. We claim to be reasonable in our terms, and will dispose of rights and mills upon application. 

13. We claim the ability to demonstrate the facts as above stated to the satisfaction of all parties. 

This machine requires from three to six-horse power only. Any kind of power which is sufficient to drive 
the machine can be used. Thelog is usually cross cut with a saw arranged for that object, and is driven by 
power. One man will saw and bolt up the timber for a machine; one man can feed the machine and boys do 
therest. Twomen and three boys can make and bunch up 20,000 shingles in ten hours, Ten cubic feet of 
timber will make 1000 shingles, 

For any further information please address the subscriber and proprietor, at ST. LOUIS, Box 783 or the 
manufacturer, 
ja’61) W. I. HENRY, Proprietor of the Right for Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
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GREAT WESTERN WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees in Large and Small 
Quantities for the Spring of 1861. 

I would call the particular attention of parties 
starting new nurseries, ani wishing to purchase Nur- 
sery Stock ; also, dealers generally, (as many kinds of 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs will be sold in large 
quantities at less than half their value), as my stock 
is the oldest, and combined with three large nurseries 
at Coldwater, Mich., which makes it the LARGEST AND 
MOST COMPLETE STOCK in the West. 

Among which will be found: 

50,000 three year old apple trees; 
500,000 two year old apple trees; 
1200,000 one year old apple trees; 
10,000 two and three year old pear trees; 
10,000 two year old cherries; 
20,000 peach, one year from the bud; 
30,000 Lawton blackberry; 
20,000 raspberries; 
30,000 currants; 
10,000 Houghton gooseberries; 
10,000 grape; 
50,000 evergreens, assorted; 
Besides a yery large and full stock of Roses, Green- 
house and Bedding Out Plants, as well as nearly all 
kinds of Shade and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
which will be sold at low figures. Give usa call and 
see. All orders by mail, or otherwise, yd receive 
prompt attention. F. PRENTICE 
Great Western Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 
Nov. 1, 1860. 








Tipe 


LOCATED AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 








» Corner Fourth, Vine and St. Charles sts. over Ubsdell, 


Pierson & Co.; .; also in New York, PHILADELPHIA, 

ALBANY, BUrraLo, CLEVELAND, Derroit and Cu1- 

cago. SCHOLARSHIPS of the Sr. Louis Cot- 

LeGE, good throughout the entire chain of eight 

Colleges. BOARD OF REFERENCE. 

D. A. January, Esq. Hon. 0. D. Filley, Maj. Uriel 
Wright, Hon. Samuel Breckenridge, Hon. F. P. Blair, 
Prof. Richard Edwards, Prof. E. D. Sanborn, B. Grate 
Brown, Esq. H. D. Bacon, Esq. Pres. E. C. Wines, Rev. 
Wm. G. Eliott, Robert A. Barnes, Esq. Henry Ames, 
Esq. Hon. J. R. Barret, Hon. Washington King, Prof. 
J. G. Hoyt, Ira Divoll, Esq. Stephen D. Baylow, Esq. 
8. H. Bailey, Esq. R. M. Funkhouser, Esq. Rev. T. 
M. Post, William Homes, Esq. Rev. Jas. H: Brookes, 
W. L. Ewing, Esq. Geo. R. Taylor, Esq. Jos. Baker, 
Esq. Stephen Hoyt, Esq. Jas. Duncan, Esq. Jas. H. 
Lightner, Esq. Adolphus Meier, Esq. 

The St. Louis College, like those with which it is 
connected, will be organized and conducted on the 
Business Life and Counting Room plan, being fitted 
up and arranged with appropriate offices, counters, 
desks, etc. as in real business. The Student will be 
introduced to the practical workings and routine of 
business as conducted in Counting Rooms, Banks, 

mboat Offices, ete. while at the same time he 
will be thoroughly taught the principles involved. 

The Collegiate Course embraces DOUBLE ENTRY 
BOOK-KEEPING, COMMERCIAL LAW, COM- 
MERCIAL COMPUTATIONS, PENMANSHIP, 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, &e. 

The Spencerian Writing Department will be eon- 
ducted by Prof. H. C. Sranxcer. The Departments 





of Commercial Computations and Languages by Prof. 
Conrap Moser. 
Rooms open day: ‘and evening. Entrance on Vine st. 
For Catalogues, Circulars and information of any 
kind, call at the College, or address 
$k RYANT & STRATTON, 


Mar. 69, yly.* St. Louis, Mo. 





CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON AGRICUL- 
TURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


And kept for sale at the Office of the Valley Farmer, 
97 Chesnut Street, up stairs, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Fruit Book, : ; 50 


“ Weeds and Useful Plants, 1 50 
“ Cattle Doctor, ; 1 00 
. Farm Book, : : : 100 
“ Rose Culture, : $ : : $ 25 
Bousingault’s Rural Becnomy, ° : 1 25 
Cole’s Veterinarian, : : $ 50 
Catechism of, Agricultural Chemistry, é : 25 
Complete Farmer and et, : : 125 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, : : : : 100 
Culture of the Vine, : ; ; : : : 25 
Chinese Sugar Cane, : g ; s $ 3 25 
Chemistry Made Easy, : : : $ $ 25 
Domestic Animals, : : : : 75 
Domestic and Ornamental Poultry, : 1 00 
“« Landscape ns and Rural aie 
chitecture, ; : : 1 bt 
Dogs, their Origin, ke. “— 3 : 3 50 
Elements of Agriculture, : 70 
¢ of Agricultural Chemintryand Geology, 1 00 
of Agriculture, ; : 25 
Essay on Manures, ; 3 $ $ $ $ 26 
Family Kitchen Gardener, $ : 3 : 75 
Farm Implements, 3 : : : 1 00 
Flower Garden Directory, 1 25 
Fish Culture, 3 P $ : 100 
Familiar Letters on Chemistry, : : : 50 
Grass and Forage Plants, j : : : 1 36 
Gardening for the South, ; 1 25 
How to Build and Ventilate Hot Houses, 1 25 
Hedges and Evergreens, : : 1 00 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee, : 1 25 
Landscape Per: $ 1 25 
Muck Manual, 3 $ 3 3 : 1 00 
Milch Cows, ; $ 3 : $ 60 
Morgan Horses, : : : 100 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture, s : : 60 
Practical Land Draining, : : 50 
Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Ghee, : 1 00 
Principles of Agriculture, : $ : : 200 
Strawberry Culture, : : : : : : 60 
Sheep Husbandry, : : : ; 1 25 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book, 3 $ : 50 
Stray Leaves from the Book of N vem : ; 1 00 
Saxton’s Rural Hand Book, : : 3; 1 50 
Stephen’s Book of the Farm, 3 $ : 2 00 
Skillful Housewife, : 8 ; : ; 50 
The American Bird Fancier, : 3 : : 50 


“ Pield Book of Manures, : 2 3 : 1 26 


“ Farmer’s Land Measurer, ; ; ; 3 50 
“ Rabbit Fancier, ; ; ; ; ; 50 
“ American Gardener, ; ; ; j 50 
# ff Bee Keeper’s Manual, 3 ; 100 
“ Young Gardener’s Assistant, ; ; 3; 1 50 
“ American Farmer’s Encyclopedia, ; 3; 400 
“ Progressive Farmer, ; ; 3 ; 3 60 
“ Fruit Cultivator’s Manual, ; ; ; 60 
“ American Poultry Yard, ; ; ; ; 100 
~~. i i 
Vine Deveew'e Manual, ; ; ; ; ; 25 
Weeks on the Honey Bee, ; ; ‘ 3 3 50 
’ ’ 


Youatt and Martin on Cattle, ; : : 1 25 
4 on the Hog, 3 ; ; 75 

The above works will be sent, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Address Valley Farmer, St. Louis,Mo. 
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Mill Furnishings. 


g@p~ Established 1835. -@aq 





Wh TODD‘S CHALLENGE. 


AN As the under stone revolves, they may be run to a high spoed 

Mi without choking, and having RUBBER SPRINGS, patented by 
us, they WILL NOT BURST WHILE RUNNING, when pieces 
of iron get between them, as many mills have done on the stiff 
principle. Our spindles have steel toes and inces, with set screws 
at both ends, so that the faces of the stones can be kept parallel 
z with each other, and the meal be ground even enough for Flour, 
which are important improvements, insuring SAFETY TO THE 
MILL TENDER, and good work, and oughtto be put in all lower 
~ stone mills 


TRON BACK MILLS, 


The top Stone is the runner and operated the same as the 
ordinary flouring mills; their construction is simple and 
substantial and of the best material. Anw good careful 
hand can run them. 


Todd’s Portable Flouring Mill. 

This mill is simple, compact and complete, calculated te 
grind and bolt for the best custom or grist work—can be 
packed so as to ship to any place, and can be put together 
by any good mnechanic. 

Various sizes and prices. 
= Importers of DUTCH BOLTING CLOTHS, FRENCH -BURR 
: MILL STONES. Dealers in RUBBER BELTING, 

SaaS = — STEAM PACKING, HOSE, dc. 
Manufacturers of Machine Stretched LEATHER BELTING, Cemented and Riveted. 
Address, G. & C. TODD & Co, 

May’60,ly. No. 212 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








JNO. GARNETT. WM. KOENIG, 
JAS. P. BLUNDEN. 


JOHN GARNETT & C0. 
Successors to D. Landreth & Son, ‘ 
Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 


General Commission and Forwarding 


Merchants, 


68 North 2d St. St. Louis, Mo, 





FARM SEEDS: 


We keep constantly on hand a large stogk of Choice and Fresh, CLOVER, TIMOTHY, BLUE GRASS, 
HERDS GRASS, ORCHARD GRASS, and LUCERNE SEEDS—and buy on order, SEED WHEAT, OATS’ 
BARLEY AND RYE. We buy always the best in the market, and supply our customers with none but pure 
and fresh seed. We invite attention to our stock with confidence that we will meet all the wants of those who 


callupon us. Of 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


br have the best stock in the market, and warrant every package to be fresh, genuine, and certain to germin- 
ate. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Almanac for 1861, with prices 
of all Implements attached. John Garnett & Co. 


je’61] , 68 North Second Street, St. Louis, Me. 
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KENTUCKY 


BLUE GRASS SEED 


FARMERS AND OTHERS in want of a reliable ar- 

ticle (crop of 1860) can be supplied promptly by ad- 

PRYOR & PULSIFER, 

No. 7, South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(dec,’60—3t) 


OHIO NURSERIES, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


5S As the season is now approaching for trans- 
planting trees, &c. we call the attention of Tree 
Dealers, Fruit Growers, and others wishing to 
beautify their grounds, to our stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 
Shrubbery, Roses, Ge. 
ALSO, 

All the leading varieties of 
CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 

&C. &C. &O. 

Of which we have a large stock, and we offer them 
very low for the Fall Trade 1860 and Spring 1861, and 
would solicit the orders of those wishing to purchase. 

Enclose stamp, and send for Catalogue and Price 
List. ENSIGN & FORD, 
Sep.’60---tf Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL NURSERY, 
Bloomington, Ill. near the Normal University. 
This Nursery has been in blast for four years, and 
now contains several hundred thousand very superior 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
And a good stock of Shrubbery, Vines, &c. The Fruit 
Lists of this Nursery are made up with the greatest 
care, from twenty years’ experience on the Prairies, 
and comprise the BEST HARDY and PRODUCTIVE VARI- 
ties. Prices most reasonable, trees perfect, satisfac- 
tion guarantied. Half a million Apple Seedlings, 
very fine. Price $3 to $3.50 per 1000, as per quanti- 
ty. Orders solicited. OVERMAN & MANN. 
Bloomington, Oct. 1860. Nov.’60—5m 


J. H. LIGHTNER, A 


dressing, 











Removed from 


82 Second Street to NO. 18 PINE STREET, 
First door east of Second St, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MANUFACTURER & DEALER IN 
Charter Oak, New Era, and Latest Patterns of 
Cook Stoves, 

For Wood or Coal. Also, Parlor, Shop, and other 
Btoves. GRATES, Parlor and Common, PLOWS, 
for Prairie, Fallow, or Contractors’ use. CASTINGS: 
Sugar Kettles, Ovens, Skillets, Odd Lids, Dog Irons, 

&c, FIRE BRICKS AND TILES. Feb. 60. 


JULIOS MALLINCKRODT & CO., Proprietors of 
AUGUSTA NURSERIES, near Augusta, St. Charles 
Ce. Mo., offer for sale, this season, 100,000 Apple 
Trees; from 2 to 4 years old; 30,000 Jenetons, besides 
a large and splendid stock of Peaches, Apricots, Cher- 
ries, Plums, Paore Quinces, Chestnuts, Grapes, Goose- 

rries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c. 

J Descriptive Catalogues sent on application. 

[Oct. ’60—6m] 








WM. VANZANDT, M.D. WM. DICKINSON, M. D. 


DRS. VANZANDT & DICKINSON, 


OCULISTS, 
No. 52 Washington Avenue, bet. Fourth and Fifth ets. 
dec.’60—3¢ ST. LOUIS. 





Faor worTH KNowInc.—Spalding’s Cephalic Pills 
are a certain cure for Sick Headache, Bilious Head- 
ache, Nervous Headache, Costiveness and General 
Debility. 


-o- 





J Did you ever have the Sick Headache? Do 
you remember the throbbing. temples, the fevered 
brow, the loathing and disgust at the sight of food. 
How totally unfit you were for pleasure, conversation 
or study. One of the Cephalic Pills would have re- 
lieved you from all the suffering which you then ex- 
perienced, For this and other purposes you should 
always have a box of them on hand to. use,as occasion 
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NervousHeadache 


CURE 
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By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of 
Nervous or Sick HeanacuE may be prevented ; and 
if taken at the commencement of an attack immedi- 
ate relief from pain and sickness will be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and 
Heapacue to which females are so subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels—removing Cos- 
tiveness. 

For Lirerary Men, Stupenrs, Delicate Females, 
and all persons of SEDENTARY HABITS, they are valua- 
ble as a LAXxATIvE, improving the appetite, giving 
Tong and vigor to the digestive organs, and restoring 
the natural elasticity and strength of the whole 


system. 

The CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long in- 
vestigation and carefully conducted experiments, 
having been in use many years, during which time 
they ios prevented and relieved a vast amount of 
pain and suffering from Headache, whether origina- 
ting in the nervous system or from a deranged state 
of the sToMACcH. 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, 
and may be taken at all times with perfect safety . 
without making any change of dict, AnD THE ABSENCE 
OF ANY DISAGREEABLE TASTE RENDERS IT EASY TO 
ADMINISTER THEM TO CHILDREN, 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 

The genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Spal- 
ding on each Box. 

Sold by Druggists and all other Dealers in Medi- 
cines. 

A Box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the, 

Price 25 Cents. 

All orders should be addressed to, 


HENRY C. SPALDING, 
48 Cedar Street, New-York. 








dec.’60. 
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Van Duersen c& Gibbs, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“THE EXCELSIOR” CORN STALK AND FEED CUTTERS, FOR HAND & POWER. 
SANFORD’S STRAW AND HAY CUTTER—THREE SIZES, 
INGERSOLL’S HAY .PRESSES—CANNADAY’S HAY PRESSES. 
CULP’S PATENT PORTABLE CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES. 
THE EXCELSIOR CIDER MILL AND CORN SHELLER COMBINED, &c. 


s@ The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 


Farmers and Dealers would do well to write to us 


before purchasing elsewhere. Circulars sent free, on application. 


214 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—__ Sept'o0— 











AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Has won for itself such » renown for the cure of 
every variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is 
entirely unnevessary for us to recount the evidence of 
its virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has 
long been in constant use throughout this section, we 
need not do more than assure the people its quality is 
kept up to the best it has ever been, and that it may be 
relied upon to do for their relief all it has ever been 
found to do. 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
FOR THE CURE OF 

Costiveness, Jaundice, D spepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery,Foul Stomach, Erysipelas, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Eruptions and Skin Dis- 
eases, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
and Salt Rheum, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a 
Dinner Pill, and for Purifying the Blood. 

They are sugar-coated so that the most sensitive 
can take them pleasantly, and they are the best aper- 
ient in the world for all the purposes of a family phy- 
sic. 

Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1.00 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Stat 
and eminent personages have lent their names to certify 
te the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them. The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our American AL- 
mANAC in which they are given; with also full de- 
seriptions of the above complaints, and the treatment 
that should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profit en. Demand Ar- 
gr’s, and take no others. The sick want the best aid 
there is for them, and they should have it. 

All our remedies are for sale by dealers in every 
town in the U. 8. Richardson, Mellier & Co. Agts. 
in St. Louis. 

Jan. ’61—4t. 


Well Bred Stock for Sale. 


Having a Large Breeding Stock of 
SHORT HORNED CATTLE, 
SOUTH DOWN SHEEP, 


THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING HORSES, 
At ‘Woodburn Farm,’ 


Those desirous of purchasing, can be supplied at any 
time. Also, a few 


ALDERNL“LY & AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 
R, AITCHESON ALEXANDER, 
Spring Station, Woodford Co, Ky. 











July, ’60—1y] 





COLORED PLATES 
OF FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Ve have artists constantly employed in painting 
specimens of all kinds of Fruits, Shrubs, Evergreens 
and Flowers, and can supply nursery agents or others 
with any quantity, either bound or in sheet. Our 
bound volumes are intended to contain all that an 
agent will require in selling a list of general 
Nursery products. 

We offer them much under the usual price, and can 
furnish the bound volumes very low; and we have no 
hesitancy in saying that the execution of the artist 
and likeness to nature are not surpassed by any in the 
country. ; 

Call at the “Valley Farmer Office,” and see speci- 
men book. . ENSIGN & FORD, 
Aug’60. Ohio Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio 





MILCH COWS AND .DAIRY FARMING; Com- 
prising the Breeds, Breeding and Management in 


Health and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock; the 
selection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of 
Guenon’s Method; the culture of Forage Plants; and 
the production of Milk, Butter and Cheese, embody- 
ing the most recent improvements, and adapted to 
Farming in the United States and British Provinces: 
With a Treatise upon the Dairy Husbandry of Hol- 
land; to which is added Horsfall’s System of Dairy 
Management. By Charles L. Flint, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture; Author of “A 
Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants, &c.” Liber- 
ally Illustrated. 

The above valuable work—the best, we have no 
hesitation in saying, yet issued upon the subject—is 
for sale at the office of this paper, N. J. COLMAN, 

St. Louis, Mo, 





PREMIUM GROVE NURSERY, 
PRINCETON, ILLINOIS. 


The Proprietors offer for sale a large stock of Apple 
Trees of the best varieties from 1 to 7 years old. Also, 
Pear, Plum, Peach and Cherry Trees; Grape Vines; 
Currants of the best kinds; Gooseberry, Raspberry, 
Lawton Blackberry, and Strawberry Plants; Pie 
Plant of choice kinds, Evergreens and other 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
In great variety. Roses, Dahlias, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and other Bulbous Flowers. Phloxes, Peonies, and 
other Flowering Plants. Silver Maples 18-.inches # 
4 feet high, at $10 per 1000, 

Catalogugs sent on application. 

ARTHUR BRYANT & SON. 

Nov. 60. 














